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THE PRINTERS 


TO THE 


R E A D E R 


| T. city and the neighbouring country have been of 
late years diſtinguiſhed for their induſtry and applica- 

tion to the improvement of manufactures, trade, and agricul- 

ture; a like ſpirit is now alſo diffuſing itſelf over many parts 

of Scotland; we could wiſh, therefore, to render printing in 

this place, not only ſubſervient to religion and literature, but 

alſo to the knowledge of trade and manufactures, and have 

of late applied ourſelves particularly to re-publiſh ſome of 
the moſt remarkable books of that kind. we began with the 
celebrated MR. Law's treatiſe on MON xv and TRADE; next 


we re- printed MR. GEE on the TRADE and NAVIGATION 


of GREAT BRITAIN, as a book univerſally approved and eſ- 

teemed : with the ſame view, we have juſt now in the preſs, 
| SIR JOSIAH CHILD on TRADE and the INTEREST of Mo- 
NEY, and MR. LAwò“'s other treatiſe, entitled, pRoPosaLs 


and REASONS for conſtitutinga councir.of TRADEin Scot- 


land. in proſecution of the ſame plan, we have juſt now re- 
printed the QUzR1sT, originally printed in Dublin, which 
was put into our hands by a friend, whom we look upon as a 
zealous lover of the improvements of his country. 
The QUER1ST was wrote with a deſign to promote the 
improvement of Ireland, and appears to have had no ſmall 
effects that way, from the public ſpirit which has of late 
years diſcovered itſelf, and ſeems every year to encreaſe 
in that kingdom, 
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| TO THE READER. 
We ſee no where ſuch noble aſſociations, ſuch generous 
zeal, ſuch an extenſive attention among the gentlemen to 
promote, by well-judged premiums, every valuable branch of 
manufacture, and every improvement beneficial to their 
country. | 5 | | 
If re-printing this ſmall work here ſhall contribute to 
make it more generally known and attended to among us, | 
the printers flatter themſelves, they will have done a thing 
acceptable to every one, who is a lover of the improvements 
of his country. we have no where found in ſo ſmall a com- 
paſs, ſo juſt and extenſive a view of the true ſources of wealth 
and happineſs to a country, ſo many valuable hints for im- 
proving the neceſſary, the uſeful, and the ornamental arts. 
many of theſe are at leaſt as far behind ill in this country, 
as in Ireland. 
Mutato nomine de te fabula narratur. 
Glaſgow, Jan, 10, 1751. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
BY THE 


AUTHOR 


HE Queriſt was firſt written in the 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and thirty-five; ſmce which time the face 
of things is ſomewhat changed. in this edi 
tion of it ſome alterations have been made. 
the three parts are published in one; ſome 
few queries are added, and many oiminted, 
particularly of thoſe relating to the sketch 
or plan of a national bank; which it may 
be time enough to take in hand, when the 
public shall ſeem diſpoſed to make uſe of 
ſuch an expedient. J had determined with 
myſelf never to prefix my name to this Que- 
riſt, but in the preſent edition am over. ruled 
by a friend, who is remarkable for purſu- 
ing the public intereſt with as much dili- 
gence as others do their own. I apprehend 
the ſame cenſure on this, that I incurred 


ADVERTISEMENT BY THE AUTHOR; 
upon another occaſion, for meddling out of 


my profeſſion; tho? to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked by promoting an honeſt 


induſtry, will perhaps be deemed no im- 


proper employment for a clergyman, who 
{till thinks himſelf a member of the com- 
monwealth. as the ſum of human happineſs 
is ſuppoſed to conſiſt in the goods of mind, 
body, and fortune, I would fain make my 
ſtudies of ſome uſe to mankind,with regard 
to each of theſe three particulars; and hope 
it will not be thought faulty or indecent 


in any man of what profeſſion ſoeyer, to 


offer his mite towards improving the man- 
ners, health, and e of his fellow- 


creatures. 
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QUERIS T. 


Q. 1. HET HER there ever was, is, or will be 
\ \ an induſtrious nation poor, or an idle 
rich? | 5 

2. Whether a people can be called poor, where the 
common ſort are well fed, clothed and lodged? 

3. Whether the drift and aim of every wiſe ſtate 
ſhould not be, to encourage induſtry in its members? 
and whether thoſe, who employ neither heads nor 
hands for the common beneſit, deſerve not to be ex- 
pelled like drones out of a well governed ſtate? 

4. Whether the four elements, and man's labour 
therein, be not the true ſource of wealth ? 

5. Whether money be not only ſo far uſeful, as it 
ſtirreth up induſtry, enabling men mutually to parti- 
eipate the fruits of each others labour? 
6. Whether any other means, equally conducing 
to excite and circulate the induſtry of mankind, may 

-Not be as uſeful as money ? 

7. Whether the real end and aim of men be not 
power ? and whether he who could have every thing 
elſe athis wiſh or will, would value money? 

8. Whether the public aim in every well governed 
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ſtate be not, that each member, according to his juſt 


faſhion ? 


faſhions are apreeable ? 


un EE R'287- 


pretenſions and induſtry, ſhould have power ? 
9. Whether power be not referred to action; and 
whether action doth not follow appetite or will? 
10. Whether faſhion doth not create appetites: and 
whether the prevailing will of a a nation is not the 


11. Whether the current of induſtry and commerce 
be not determined by this prevailing will ? 


12, Whether it be not owing to cuſtom that moſt 


13. Whether it may not concern the wiſdom of 
the legiſlature to interpoſe in the making of faſhions ; 
and not leave an affair of ſo great influence to the ma- 
nagement of women and fops, taylors and vintners ? 

14. Whether reaſonable faſhions are a greater re- 


ſtraint on freedom than thoſe which are unreaſonable? 


15. Whether a general good taſte in a people would 
not greatly conduce to their thriving ? and whether 
an uneducated gentry be not the greateſt of national 


evils ? 


16. Whether cuſtoms and faſhions do not ſupply 


the place of reaſon, in the vulgar of all ranks ? whe: 
ther, therefore, it doth notwery much importthat they | 


ſhould be wiſely framed ? 

17. Whether the imitating thoſe neighbours in our 
faſhions, to whom we bear no likeneſs in our circum- 
ſtances, be not one cauſe of diſtreſs to this nation ? 


THE QUERIST. 3 
178. Whether frugal faſhions in the upper rank, 
and comfortable living in the lower, be not the means 


to multiply inhabitants? 


19. Whether the bulk of our Iriſh natives are not 
kept from thriving, by that Cynical content in dirt 


and beggary, which they poſſeſs to a degree beyond 


any other people in Chriftendom ? 

20. Whether the creating of wants be not the hke- 
lieft way to produce induſtry in a people ? and whe- 
ther, if our peaſants were accuſtomed to eat beef and 
wear ſhoes, they would not be more induſtrious ? 

21. Whether other things being given, as climate, 
ſoil, &e. the wealth be not proportioned to the indu- 
ſtry, and this to the cireulation of credit, be the cre- 
ditcirculated or transferred by what marks or tokens 


ſoever? 


22. Whether, therefore, m money ſwiftly et- 


| culating be not, in effect, equivalent to more money 


ſlowly circulating ? or, whether if the circulation be 
reciprocally as the quantity of coin, the nation can 


be a lofer ? 


23. Whether money is to be conſidered as having 
an intrinſic value, or as being a commodity, a ſtandard, 
a meaſure, or a pledge, as is variouſly ſuggeſted by 
writers? and whether the true idea of money, as fuck, 
be not altogether that of a ticket or counter? 

24. Whether the value or price of things, be not a 
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compounded proportion, directly as the demand, and 
reciprocally as the plenty? 

25. Whether the terms crown, livre, pound ſter- 
ling, &c. are not to be conſidered as exponents or 


denominations of ſuch proportion? and whether gold, 


ſilver and paper, are not tickets or counters for rec- 
koning, recording, and transferring thereof? 
26. Whether the denominations being retained, 


altho' the bullion were gone, things might not never- 
theleſs be rated, bought and fold, induſtry promoted, 


and a circulation of commerce maintained? 

27. Whether an equal raiſing of all ſorts of gold, 
ſilver and copper coin can have any effect in bringing 
money into the kingdom ? and whether altering the 


proportions between the ſeveral ſorts can have any 
other effect, but multiplying one kind and leſſening 


another, without any increaſe of the ſum total? 


28. Whether arbitrary changing the denoninetion | 


of coin, be not a public cheat? 

29. What makesa wealthy people ? whether mines 
of gold and ſilver are capable of doing this? and whe- 
ther the negroes amidſt the gold lands of Afric are 
not poor and deſtitute ? 

30. Whether there be any virtue in gold orſilver, 


other than as they ſet people at work, or create in- 
duſtry ? 


31. Whether it be not the opinion or will of the 
people, exciting them to induſtry, that truly enricheth 


THE QUERIST. EE 
a nation ? and whether this doth not principally de- 
pend on the means for counting, transferring and pre- 
ſerving power, that is, property of all kinds? 

32. Whether if there was no ſilver or gold in the 
kingdom, our trade might not nevertheleſs ſupply 
bills of exchange, ſufficient to anſwer the demands of 
abſenters in England, or elſewhere ? 

33. Whether current Bank notes may not be deem” 
ed money ? and whether they are not actually the 
greater part of the money of this kingdom ? | 

34. Provided the wheels move, whether it is not 
the ſame thing, as to the effect of the machine, be this 
done by the force of wind, or water, or animals? 

35. Whether power to command the induſtry or 
others be not real wealth? and whether money be nor 
in truth, tickets or tokens for conveying and record - 
ing ſuch power, and whether it be of great conſequence 
what materials the tickets are made of? 

36. Whether trade, either foreign or domeſtic, be 
in truth any more than this commerce of induſtry ? 

37. Whether to promote, transfer and ſecure this 
commerce, and this property in human labour, or, in 
other words, this power, be not the ſole means of en- 
riching a people, and how far this may be done inde- 
pendently of gold and ſilver ? 

38. Whether it were not wrong to ſuppoſe land 
ſelf to be wealth? and whether the induſtry of the 
people is not firſt to be conſidered, as that which con- 


? 
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ſtitutes wealth, which makes even land and filver to be 
wealth, neither of which would have any value, but as 


means and motives to induſtry? | : 
39. Whether in the waſtes of America a man might 
not poſſeſs twenty miles ſquare of land, and yet want 8 
his dinner, or a coat to his back? | 3 
40. Whether a fertile land, and the induſtry of its 
inhabitants, would not prove inexhauſtible fun ds of I 
real wealth, be the counters for conveying and re- 
cording thereof what you will, paper, gold, or filver? x 
41. Whether a ſingle hint be ſufficient to overcome . 
4 prejudice? and whether even obvious truths will 8 
not ſometimes bear repeating ? 14 
42. Whether if human labour de the true ſource of . 
wealth, it doth not follow that idleneſs ſnould - all 
things be diſcouraged in a wiſe ſtate? f 
43. Whether even gold, or ſilver, if they ſhould | 
leſſen the induſtry of its inhabitants, would not be rui · 
nous to a country? and whether Spain be not an in 
ſtance of this ? | 
44. Whether the opinion of men, and their indu- | 


fry conſequent thereupon, be not the true wealth o, 
Holland, and not the filver ſuppoſed to be depoſited 
in the Bank at Amſterdam ? 

45. Whether there is in truth any ſuch treaſure lys| 
ing dead? and whether it be of great conſequence to 


the public, that it ſhonld be real, rather than no- 
tronal ? | 


THE QUERIST, 5 
46. Whether in order to underſtand thetrue nature 
of wealth and commerce, it would not be right to con- 
ſider a ſhip's crew caſt upon a deſert iſland, and by de- 
grees forming themſelves to buſineſs and civil life, 
while induſtry begot credit, and credit moved to in» 
duſtry ? 
47. Whether ſuch men would not all ſetthemſelyes 
to work? whether they would not ſubſiſt by the mu · 
tual participation of each others induſtry ? whether 
when one man had in his way procured more than he 


| could conſume, he would not exchange his ſuperflui” 


ties to ſupply his wants? whether this muſt not pro- 


duce credit ? whether to facilitate theſe conveyances, 


to record and circulatethis credit, they would not ſoon 
agree on certain tallies, tokens, tickets, or counters? 
48. Whether reflection in the better ſort mightnot 
ſoon remedy our evils ? and whether our real deſect be 
not a wrong way of thinking? 
49. Whether it would notbe an unhappy turn in 
our gentlemen, if they ſhould take more thought to 


Create an intereſt to themſelves in this or that county, 


or borough, than to promote the real intereſt of their 


country ? 

50. Whether if a man builds a bouſe he doth not 
in the firſt place provide a plan which governs his 
work ? and ſhall the public act without an end, a view 
a plan? 

51. Whether by how much the leſs particular folk 


; THE QUERIST, 
think for themſelves, the public be not ſo muck the 
more obliged to think for them? 

52. Whether ſmall gains be not the way to great 
proſit? and if our tradeſmen are beggars whether 2. 
may not thank themſelves for it? 

5 3. Whether ſome way might not be found for 
making criminals uſeful in public works, inſtead of 

ſending them either to America,or to the other world? 
54. Whether we may not, as well as other nations, 
contrive employment for them ? and whether ſervi- 
tude,chains and hard labour for a term of years, would 
not be a more diſcouraging, as well as a more adequate 
puniſhment for felons, than even death itſelf ? 

55. Whether there are not ſuch things in Holland 
as bettering houſes for bringing young gentlemen to 
order? and whether ſuch an inſtitution would be uſe- 
leſs amongus? 

56. Whether it be true, that the poor in Holland 
have no reſource but their own labour, and yet there 

are no beggars in their ſtreets ? 

57. Whether he whoſe luxury conſumeth foreign 
products, and whoſe induſtry produceth nothing do- 
meſtic to exchange for them, is not ſo far forth inju- 
rious to his country ? 

58. Whether neceſſity is not to be hearkened to 
before convenience, and convenience before luxury ? 
59. Whether to provide plentifully for the poor, 
be not feeding the root, the ſubſtance whereof will 


THE QUERIST:. BT 
ſhoot upwards into the branches, and cauſe the top to 
flouriſh ? 

60. Whether there be any inſtance of a ſtate where- 
in the people, living neatly and plentifully, did not 
aſpire to wealth ? 

61. Whether naſtineſs and beggary ls not, on the 
contrary, extinguiſh all ſuch ambition, making men 
liſtleſs, hopeleſs, and ſlothful. 

62. Whether a country inhabited by people well 
fed, clothed and lodged, would not become every day 
more populous ? and whether anumerous ſtock of peo» 
ple in ſuch circumſtances would not conſtitute a flou- 
riſhing nation ; and how far the product of our own 


country may ſuffice for the compaſſing of this end? 


63. Whether a people, who had provided them- 
ſelves with the neceſſaries of life in good plenty, would 
not ſoon extend their induſtry to new arts, and new 
branches of commerce ? 

64. Whether thoſeſame manufactures which En g- 
land imports from other countries may not be ad- 
mitted from Ireland? and if ſo, whether lace, carpets, 
and tapeſtry, three conſiderable articles of Engliſh im- 
portation, might not find encouragement in Ireland ? 
and whether an academy for deſign might not great- 
ly conduce to the perfecting thoſe manufactures a- 
mong us? | 

65. Whether France and Flanders could have 
drawn ſo much money from England, for figured ſilks, 

c | 


of the art of deſign, and its influence in moſt trades 
and manufaQures, wherein the forms of things are of. 


„ THEQUERIST. 
lace and tapeſtry, if they had not had academies for 
deſigning ? 

66. Whether when a room was once prepared,and 
models in plaiſter of Paris, the annual expence of 
ſach an academy need ſtand the ps in above two 
hundred pounds a year ? | 

67. Whether our linen - manufacture would not 
find the benefit of this inſtitution ? and whether there 
be any thing that makes us fall ſhort of the Dutch, in 
damasks, diapers and printed linen, but our ignorance 
in deſign? 

68. Whether thoſe, who may light this affair az 
notional, have ſufficiently conſidered the extenſive uſe 


ten more regarded than the materials? * 
69. Whether there be any art ſooner learned than 
that of making carpets ? and whether our women, with 
little time and pains, may not make more beautifull 
carpets than thoſe imported from Turkey? and whe: 
ther this branch of the woollen manufacture be not 
open to us ? + | 
70. Whether human induſtty can vrodace, fron | 
ſuch cheap materials, a manufacture of ſo great value, 
by any otherart as by thoſe of ſculpture and painting 
71. Whether pictures and ſtatues are not in fact ſe 
* Since the firſt publication of this query the art of deſign 
ſeems to be more conſidered and countenanced among us. 


t This manufacture is carried on with ſucceſs, at Kilmarnock, in Scot: 
ud, \ 
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much treaſure? and whether Rome and Florence 


| would not be poor towns without them? 


72. Whether they do not bring ready money as 
well as jewels ? whether in Italy debts are not paidand 
children portioned with them, as with gold and ſilver? 

73. Whether it would not be more prudent, to ſtrike 
outandexert ourſelves in permitted branches of trade, 
than to fold our hands and repine, that we are not al- 
lowed the woollen ? | 

7 4. Whether it be true, that two millions are year- 
ly expended by England in foreign lace and linen ? 

75. Whether immenſe ſums are not drawn yearly 
into the northern countries, for ſupplying the Britiſh 
navy with hempen-manufactures ? 

76. Whether there be any thing more profitable 
than hemp ? and whether there ſhould not be great 
premiums for encouraging our hempen-trade ? what 
advantages may not Great Britain make of a country 


| Where land and labour are fo cheap? 


77. Whether Ireland alone might not raiſe hemp 


ſufficient for the Britiſh navy ? and whether it would 
not be vain to expect this from the Britiſh colonies in 


America, where hands are ſo ſcarce, and labour ſo 


_ exceſſively dear? 


78. Whether if our own people want will or capa- 
city for ſuch an attempt, it might not be worth while 
for ſome undertaking ſpirits in England to make ſet- 


tlements, and raiſe hemp in the counties of Clare and 
C 2 
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12 THE QUERIST. 
Limerick, than which perhaps, there is not fitter land in 
the world for that purpoſe? and whether both nations 


would not find their advantage therein ? 


79. Whether if all the idle hands in this kingdom 
were employed on hemp and flax, we might not find 
ſufficient vent for theſe manufactures ? 


80. How far it may be in our own power to better 


our affairs, without interfering with our neighbours? 


81. Whether the prohibition of our woollen-trade 
ought not naturally to put us on other methods which 


give no jealouſy ? 


82. Whether paper be not a valuable article of 
commerce? and whether it be not true, that one ſin- 
gle bookſeller in London yearly expended above four 
thouſand pounds in that foreign commodity ? 


83. How it comes to paſs that the Venetians and 


Genoele, who wear ſo much leſs linen and ſo much 
worſe than we do, ſhould yet make very good paper 


and in great quantity, while we make very little? 


84. How long it will be before my countrymen fin 
out, that it is worth while to ſpend a penny, in order 
to get a groat ? 

85. 1fall the land were tilled that is fit for :illage, 


and all that ſowed with hemp and flax that is fit for 


railing them, whether we ſhould have much ſheep- 


walk beyond what was ſufficient to ſupply the neceſ 
fities of the kingdom? 


w 
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without the woollen trade ? 

87. Whether it be not a ſure ſign, or effect of a 
country's thriving, to {ee it well cultivated and full 
of inhabitants? and if ſo, whether a great quantity 
of ſheep-walk be not ruinous to a country, rendering 
it waſte and thinly inhabited? 

88. Whether the employing ſo much of eur land 
under ſheep, be not, in fact, an Iriſh blunder ? 

89. Whether our hankering after the woollen- 
trade, be not the true and only reaſon, which hath cre- 
ated a jealouſy in England, towards ireland ? and 
whether any thing can hurt us more than ſuch jea- 
louſy? 

90. Whether it be not the true intereſt of both na- 


tions, to become one people? and whether either be 


ſufficiently apprized of this ? 

91. Whether the upper part of this people are not 
truly Engliſh, by blood, language, religion, manners, 
inclination and intereſt ? 

92. Whether we are not as much Engliſhmen as 
the children of old Romans born in Britain, were (till 
Romans ? 

93. Whether it be not our true intereſt, not to in- 
terfere with them; and, in every other caſe, whether 
it be not their true intereſt to befriend us? 

94. Whether a mint in {r{s|and might not be of 
great convenience to the kingdom ; and whether it 


86. Whether other countries have not flouriſhed. 
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could be attended with any poſſible inconvenience to 


vinces to Spain, or the Houſe of Auſtria ? 


better land than the county of Armagh ; and yet whe- 
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Great Britain? and whether there were not mints in 
Naples and in Sicily, when thoſe kingdoms were pro- 


95. Whether any thing can be more ridiculous, 
than for the north of Ireland to be jealous of a linen- 
manufacture in the ſouth ? | 

96. Whether thecounty of Tipperary be not much 


ther the latter is not much better * ang inha- 

bited than the former ? 

97. Whether every landlord in the kingdom doth 

not know the cauſe of this? and yet how few are the 

better for ſuch their knowledge ? ; 
98. Whether large farms under few hands, or ſmall 

ones under many, are likely to be made moſt of? and 


Whether flax and tillage do not naturally multiply, 
hands, and divide land into ſmall holdings and well. 


Improved ? 

99. Whether, as our exports are leſſened, we nah 
not to leſſen our imports ? and whether theſe will not 
be leſſened as our demands, and theſe as our wants, 
and theſe as our cuſtoms or faſhions ? of how great 
conſequence therefore are faſhions to the public? 

100, Whether it would not be more reaſonable tc 
mend our ſtate than to complain of it: and how fi 
this may be in our own power ? 
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101. What the nation gains by thoſe who live in 
Ireland upon the produce of foreign countries? 

102. How far the vanity of our ladies in dreſſing, 
and of our gentlemen in drinking, contributes to the 
general miſery of the people? 

103. Whether nations as wiſeand opulent as ours, 
have not made ſumptuary laws ; and what hinders us 
from doing the ſame ? 

104. Whether thoſe who drink foreign liquors, 
and deck themſelves and their families with foreign 
ornaments, are not ſo far forth to be reckoned abſen- 
ters? 

105, Whether as our trade is limited, we ought 
not to limit our expences; and whether this be not the 
natural and obvious remedy? 

106. Whether the dirt and famine, and nakedneſs 
of the bulk of our people, might not be remedied, e- 
ven although we had no foreign trade ? and whether 
this ſhould not be our firſt care ; and whether, if this 
were once provided for, the conveniences of the rich 
would not ſoon follow? 

107. Whether comfortable living doth not pro- 
duce wants,and wants induſtry,and induſtry wealth ? 

108, Whether there is not a great difference be- 
tween Holland and Ireland ? and whether foreign 
commerce, without which the one could not ſubſiſt, 
be ſo neceſſary for the other ? 


109, Might we not put a hand to the plough or 
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the ſpade, although we had no foreign commerce ? 


110. Whether the exigencies of nature are not to 
be anſwered by induſtry on our own ſoil? and how far 
the conveniences and comforts of life may be pro- 
cured by a domeſtic commerce between the ſeveral 
parts of this kingdom ? 


111. Whether the women may not ſew, ſpin, weave, 


embroider, ſufficiently. for the embelliſhment of their 


| perſons, and even enough to raiſe envy in each other, 
without being beholden to foreign countries? 


112, Suppoſe the bulk of our inhabitants had ſhoes 


to their feet, clothes to their back, and beef in their 


bellies ; might not ſuch a ſtate be eligible for the pub- 


lic, even though the {quires were condemned to drink 


ale and cyder ? 
113. Whether if drunkenneſs be a neceſſary a 


men may not as well drink the growth of their own 


country ? 

114. Whether a nation within itſelf might not 
have real wealth, ſufficient to give its inhabitants 
power and e without the help of gold and 
filver? 

115. Whether, if the arts of ſculpture and paint- 
ing were encouraged among us, we might not furniſh 
our houſes in a much nobler manner with our own 
manufactures? 

116. Whether we have not, or may not have, all 
the neceſſary materials for building at home? 
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117. Whether tiles and plaiſter may not ſupply the 
place of Norway fir, for flooring and wainſcot? 
118. Whether plaiſter be not warmer, as well as 


more ſecure, than deal? and whether a modern faſhio- - 
nable houſe, lined with fir, daubed over with oil and 


paint, be not like a fire- -ſhip, ready to be lighted up by 
all accidents ? 

119. Whether larger houſes, better built and fur- 
niſhed, a greater train of ſervants, the difference with 
regard to equipage and table, between finer and coar- 
ſer, more and leſs elegant, may not be ſufficient to 


feed a reaſonable ſhare of vanity, or ſapport all pro- 


per diſtinctions ? and whether all theſe may not be pro- 

cured, by domeſtic induſtry out of the four elements, 

without ranſacking the four quarters of the globe ? 
120. Whether any thing is a nobler ornament, in 


| the eye of the world, than an Italian palace, that is, 


ſtone and mortar, skilfully put together, and adorned 
with ſculpture and painting ; and whether this may 
not be compaſſed without foreign trade ? 

121. Whether an expence in gardens and planta- 
tions would not be an elegant diſtinction for the rich, 


a domeſtic magnificence,employing many hands with- 


in, and drawing nothing from abroad? 
122. Whether the apology which is made for fo- 
reign luxury in England, to wit, that they could not 


carry on their trade without imports as well as exports, 
will hold in Ireland? 


D 


not produce numbers and induſtry ? and whether, con- 
ſidering the tendency of human kind, the conſequence 
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123. Whether one may not be allowed to conceive 
and ſuppoſe a ſociety, or nation of human creatures, 
clad in woollen cloths and ſtuffs, eating good bread, 
beef and mutton, poultry and fiſh in great plenty, 


drinking ale, mead and cyder, inhabiting decent houſes 


built of brick and marble, taking their pleaſure in fair 
parks and gardens, depending on no foreign imports 
either for food, or raiment ? and whether ſuch people 
ought much to be pitied ? 

124. Whether Ireland be not as well qualified for 
ſuch a ſtate, as any nation under the ſun ? 

125. Whether in ſuch a ſtate the inhabitants may 
not contrive to paſs the twenty-four hours, with to- 
lerable eaſe and chearfulneſs? and whether ay people 
upon earth can do more ? 

126. Whether they may not eat, drink, play, dreſs 
viſit, ſleep in good beds, ſit by good fires, build, plant, 
raiſe a name, make eſtates, and ſpend them? 


127. Whether, upon the whole, a domeſtic trade 


may not ſuffice in ſuch a country as Ireland, to nou- 
riſh and clothe its inhabitants, and provide them with 
the reaſonable conveniences and even comforts of 
life ? 

128. Whether a general habit of living well would 


thereof would not be foreign trade and riches, how un- 
neceſſary ſoever? 
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1 29. Whether, nevertheleſs it be a crime to enquire 

how far we may do without foreign trade, and what 
would follow on ſuch a ſuppoſition? 

130. Whether the number and welfare of the ſub. 


| Jes be not the true ſtrength of the crown ? 


I 31. Whether in all public inſtitutions there ſhould 
be not an end propoſed, which is to be the rule and li- 
mit of the means ? whether this end ſhould not be the 
well-being of the whole? and whether, in order to 
this, the firſt ſtep ſhould not be to _ and feed our 
people ? 

132. Whether there be upon earth any Chriſtian, 
or civilized peoplefo beggarly,wretched and deſtitute, 
as the common Iriſh ? 

133. Whether, nevertheleſs, there is any other 
people whoſe wants may be more eaſily fu * from 
home? 

134. Whether, if chere was a wall of braſs a thou- 
fand cubits high, round this kingdom, our natives 
mightnot,nevertheleſs, live cleanly and comfortably, 
till the land, and reap the fruits of it? 

135. What ſhould hinder vs from exerting our- 
ſelves, uſing onr hands and brains, doing ſomething 
or other, man, woman and child, bike the other inha- 
bitants of God's earth? 

136. Bethe reſtraining our trade well or ill adviſed 
in our neighbours, with reſſ pect to their own intereſt, 
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yet whether it be not plainly ours to accommodate 
ourſelves to it? 


137. Whether it be not vain to think of perſuad- 


ing other people to ſee their intereſt, while we conti- 
nue blind toour own ? 


138. Whether there be any other nation poſſeſſed 
of ſo much good land,and ſo many able hands to work 
it, which yet is beholden for bread to foreign coun- 
tries ? 


139, Whether it be true, that we import corn to 
the value of two hundred thouſand em in ſome 


years? * | 

140. Whether we are not undone by faſhions made 
for other people? and whether it be not madneſs in a 
poor nation to imitate a rich one ? 
141. Whether a woman of faſhion ought not to be 
declared a public enemy ? 

142. Whether it be not certain that from the Ga- 
gle town of Cork were exported, in one year, no leſs 
than one hundred and ſeven thouſand one hundred 


ſixty one barrels of beef; ſeven thouſand three hun- 


dred and ſeyenty-nine barrels of pork z thirteen thou. 
ſand four hundred and fixty-one casks, and eighty- 
five thouſand ſeyen hundred and twenty-ſeven firkins 
of butter? and what hands were employed in this ma- 
nufacture? 1 

Things are now better in g reſpect of this particular and 


ſome others, hau they were when the Queriſt was firſt pub- 
liſhed, 
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143. Whether a foreigner could imagine, that one 
half of the people were ſtarving, in a country which 
ſent out ſuch plenty of proviſions? 

144. Whether an Iriſh lady, ſet out with French 
ſilks, and Flanders lace, may not be ſaid to conſume 
more beef and butter than an hundred of our labour- 
ing peaſants ? 

145. Whether ninetenths of our foreign trade be 
not carried on ſingly to ſupport the article of vanity ? 

146. Whether it can be hoped, that private per- 
ſons will not indulge this folly, unleſs reſtrained by 
the public ? 

147. How vanity is maintained inother countries z 
whether in Hungary, for inſtance, a proud nobility 
are not ſubſiſted with ſmall imports from abroad? 

148. Whether there be a prouder people upon 
earth than the noble Venetians, though they all wear 
plain black clothes ? | | 

1 49. Whether a people are to be pitied, that will not 
ſacriſice their little particular vanities to the public 
good? and yet whether each part would not exeept 
their own foible from this public ſacrifice, the {quire 
his bottle, the lady her lace ? 

150. Whether claret be not often drank rather for 
vanity than for health, or pleaſure ? 

151. Whether it be true, that men of nice palates 
have been impoſed on, by elder wine for French cla- 
ret, and by mead for palm ſack ? 
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15 2. Do not Engliſhmen abroad purchaſe beer and 
cyder at ten times the price of wine ? 


153. How many gentlemen are there i in England of 
a thouſand pounds per annum, who never drink wine 


in their own houſes? whether the ſame may be ſaid 
of any in Ireland, who have even one e pounds 
per annum? 
154. What reaſon have our neighbours in Eng- 
land for diſcouraging French wines, which may not 
hold with reſpe& tous alſo? 
155. How much of the neceſſary ſuſtenance of our 
people is yearly exported for brandy ? 
156. Whether, if people muſt poiſon themſelves, 
they had not better do it with their own growth ? 
157. If we imported neither claret from France, 
nor fir from Norway, what the nation would fave 
by it ? | 
158. When the root yieldeth inſufficient 3 
ment, whether men do not top the tree to make the 
lower branches thrive? | 
159, Whether, if our ladies drank ſage or baum 
tea out of Iriſh ware, it would be an inſupportable na- 
tional calamity ? 
160. Whether it be really true that ſuch wine is 
beſt as moſt encourages drinking, i. e. that muſt be 
given in the largeſt doſe to produce its effect? and 


whether this holds with regard to any other medicine! 


161. Whether that the trade ſhould not be account: 


ur 
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ea moſt pernicious, wherein thebalance is moſt againſt 
ns ? and whether this be not the trade with France ? 
162. Whether it be not even madneſs, to encou- 
rage trade with a nation that takes nothing of our ma- 
nufacture? 
163. Whether Ireland can 950 to thrive, if the 


major part of her e ſhall be found in che French 
intereſt ? 


164. Whether great plenty and variety of excel- 


lent wines, are not to be had on the coaſts of Italy 
and Sicily ? and whether thoſe countries would not 
take our commodities of linen, leather, butter ,&c. in 
exchange for them ? 

165. Particularly, whether the Vinum Mamerti- 
num, which grows on the mountains about Meſſina, a 
red, generous wine, highly eſteemed (if we may credit 


Pliny) by the ancient Romans, would not come cheap, 


and pleaſe the palates of our Iſlanders? 

166. Why, if a bribe by the palate or the purſe be 
in effect the ſame thing, they ſhould not be alike infa- 
mous ?. 

167. Whether the vanity and luxury of a fewought 
to ſtand in competition with the intereſt of a na- 
tion ? 

168. Whether national wants ought not to be the 
rule of trade? and whether the moſt preſſing wants of 
the majority ought not to be firſt conſidered ? 

169, Whether it is poſſible the country ſhould be 
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well improved, while our beef is exported, and our la- 
bourer s live upon potatoes? 

170. If it be reſolved that we cannot do without 

foreign trade, whether, at leaſt, it may not be worth 
while to conſider what branches thereof deſerve to be 
entertained, and how far we may be able to carry it on 
under our preſent limitations? 
171. What foreign imports may be neceſſiry, for 
clothing and feeding the families of perſons not worth 
above one hundred pounds a year? and how many 
wealthier thereare in the kingdom, and what propor: 
tion they bear to the other inhabitants ? 

17 2. Whether trade be not then on a right foot, 
when foreign commodities are imported in exchange 
only for domeſtic ſuperfluities? 

173. Whether the quantities of beef, butter, wool 
andleather, exported fromthis iſland, can be reckon- 
ed the ſuperfluities of a country, where there are ſo 

many natives naked and famiſhed ? 

173. Whether it would not be wiſe ſo to order our 
trade, as to export manufactures rather than proviſi- 
ons, and of thoſe ſuch as employ moſt hands? 

175. Whether ſhe would not be a very vile matron, 
and juſtly thought either mad or fooliſh, that ſhould 
give away the neceſſaries of life, from her naked and 
famiſhed children, in exchange for pearls to ſtick in 
her hair, and ſweat meats to pleaſe her own palate ? 


a+ 
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176. Whether a nation might not be conſidered 
as a family? 

177. Whether the remark made by a Venetian am- 
baſſador to Cardinal Richelieu“ That France 


© needed nothing to be rich and eaſy but to know how | 


to ſpend what ſhe diſſipates'——may not be of uſe 
alſo to other people ? 
178. Whether hungry cattle will not leap over 


bounds ? and whether moſt men are not hungry in a 
country where expenſive faſhions obtain ? 


179. Whether there ſhould not be publiſned yearly 
ſchedules of our trade, containing an account of the 
imports and exports of the foregoing year? 

180. Whether other methods may not be found for 
ſapplying the funds, beſides the cuſtom on things im- 
ported ? 

181. Whether any art or manufacture be ſo diffi- 
cult as the making of good laws? 

182. Whether our peers and gentlemen are born le- 
giſlators? or whether that faculty be acquired by ſtud "7 
and reflection? 


183. Whether to comprehend the real intereſt ofa 
people, and the means to procure it, doth not imply 


ſome fund of knowledge, hiſtorical, moral and poli- 
tical, witha faculty of reaſon improved by learning ? 
184. Whether every enemy to learning be not a 
Goth? and whether every ſuch Goth among us be not 
an enemy to the country? 
E 
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185. Whether therefore it would not be an omen 
ol ill preſage, a dreadful phenomenon in the land, if 
our great men ſhould take it in their heads to deride 
learning and education? 
186. Whether on the contrary, it ſnould not ſeem 
worth while to erect a mart of literature in this king- 
dom, under wiſer regulations and better difcipline than 
in any other part of Europe ? and whether this would 
not be an infallible means of drawing men and money 
into thekingdom ? . 
187. Whether the governed be not too numerous 
for the governing part of our college? and whether it 
might not beexpedient to convert thirty natives-places 
into twenty fellowſhips ? 

188. Whether if we had two colleges, there might 
not ſpring an uſeful emulation between them ? and 
whether it might not be contrived, ſo to divide the fel- 
lows, ſcholars and revenues between both, as that 
no member ſhould be a loſer thereby ? 

189, Whether ten thouſand pounds well laid out 
might not build a decent college, fit to contain two 
hundred perſons, and whether the purchaſe money of 
the chambers, would not go a good way towards de- 
fraying the expence? 
190. Where this college ſhould be ſctuated! ? 
191, Whether in imitation of the Jeſuits at Paris, 
who admit Proteſtants to ſtudy in their colleges, it may 


not be right forus alſo toadmit Roman-Catholics into | 
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our college, without obliging them to attend chapel- 
duties, or catechiſms, or divinity- lectures? and whe- 
ther this might not keep money in the kingdom, and 
prevent the prejudices of a foreign education? 

192. Whether it is poſſible a ſtate ſhould not thrive, 
whereof the lower part were induſtrious, and the up- 
per wiſe ? 

193. Whether the collected wiſdom of ages and na · 
tions be not found in books? 

194. Whether Themiſtocles his art of making a it- 
tle city, or a little people become a great one, be learn 
ed any where ſo well as in the writings of the ancients? 

195. Whether a wiſe ſtate hath any intereſt nearer 
heart than the education of youth? 


196. Whether the mind, like ſoil, doth not by diſ- 
uſe grow ſtiff; and whether reaſoning and ſtudy be not 
like ſtirring and dividing the glebe? 


197. Whether an early habit of reflexion, though 
obtained by ſpeculative ſciences, may not have its uſe 
in practical affairs? 

198. Whether even thoſe parts ofacademical learn- 
ing which are quite forgotten may not have improved 
and enriched the ſoil, like thoſe vegetables which are 
© raiſed, not for themſelves , but plowed in for a dreſſing 

of land? 

199. Whether it was not an Iriſh profeſſor who alt 
opened the public ſchools at Oxford? whether this 
iland hath not been anciently famous for learning ? 
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and whether at this day it hath . better chance for 
being conſiderable? 
200. Whether we may not with better grace ſit 
down and complain, when we have done all that lies 
in our power to help ourſelves? | 
201. Whether the gentleman of eſtate hath a right 
to be idle? and whether he ought not to be the great 
promoter and director of induſtry, en his tenants 
and neighbours ? | | 

202. Whether in the cantons of Switzerland all 


under thirty years of age are not excluded from their 
great councils ? 


03. Whether Homer's compendium of educa- 


tion, 


Mobo Te pnrñp tupevear, wpreTupe Tt tpſov, 
would not be a good rule for modern educators of 
youth? Iliad ix, 

204. Whether in any order a - good building can 
be made of bad materials? or whether any form of 


government can make a happy ſtate out of bad indi. 


viduals ? 


205. What was it that Solomon compared to a 
Jewel of gold in aſwine's ſnout ? 

206. Whether the public is more concerned in any 
thing than in the procreation of able citizens? 

207. Whether to the multiplying of human kind, 
it would not much conduce, if marriages were made 


with good liking ? 
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208. Whether, if women had no portions, we 
ſhould then ſee ſo many A's and unfruitful mar- 
riages? ; 
209. Whether the laws be not, according to Ari- 
ſtotle, a mind without appetite or paſſion ? and con- 

ſequently without reſpect of perſons ? 

210. Suppoſe arich man's ſon marries a poor man's 
daughter, ſuppoſe alſo thata poor man's daughter is 
deluded and debauched by the ſon of a rich man ; 
which is moſt to be pitied ? 

211. Whether the puniſhment ſhould be placed on 
the ſeduced or the ſeducer? 

212. Whether a promiſe made before God and 
man in the moſt ſolemn manner ought tobe violated? 

213. Whether it was Plato's opinion that, for 
, | the good of the community, rich ſhould marry with 
© rich?* de Leg. I. 4. 

214. Whether as ſeed equally ſcattered produceth 
a goodly harveſt, even ſo an equal diſtribution of 
wealth doth not cauſe a nation to flouriſh ? 

215. Whence is it that Barbs and Arabs are ſo 


good horſes ? and whether in thoſe countries they are 0 


not exactly nice in admitting none but males of a good 
kind to their mares? 


216. What effects would the ſame care produce in 
families? 

217. Whether the real foundation for wealth muſt 
not be laid in the numbers, the frugality, and the in» 
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duſtry of the people ? and whether all attempts to en- 
rich a nation by other means, as raiſing the coin,ſtock- 
jobbing and ſuch arts, are not vain ? 

218. Whether a door ought not to be ſhut againſt 
all other methods of growing rich, ſave only by in- 
duſtry and merit ? and whether wealth got otherwiſe 
would not be ruinous to the public? 

219. Whether the abuſe of banks and paper-mo- 
ney is a juſt objection againſt the-uſe thereof? and 
whether ſuch abuſe might not eaſily be prevented ? 
220. Whether national banks are not found uſe- 

ful in Venice, Holland and Hamburgh ? and whether 
it is not poſſible to contrive one that may be uſeful al- 
ſo in Ireland? 

221. Whether the banks of Venice and een ) 
are not in the hands of the public ? 

222. Whether it may not be worth while to inform 
ourſelyes in the nature of thoſe banks ? and whatrea- 
ſon can be aſſigned, why Ireland ſhould not reap the 
benefit of ſuch public banks, as s well as other coun- 
tries? 


223. Whether a bank of national credit, faded: 
ed by public funds and ſecured by parliament, be a 
chimera or impoſſible thing; and if not, what would 
follow from the ſuppoſal of ſuch bank ? 
224. Whether the currency of a credit ſo well ſe- 
cured would not be of great advantage to our trade 
and manufactures ? 
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225. Whether the notes of ſuch publie bank would 


not have a more general circulation than thoſe of pri- 
vate banks, as being leſs ſubject to frauds and hazards? 
226. Whetber it be not agreed that paper hath, in 


more diſpatch in payments, more eaſily transferred, 
preſerved and recovered when loſt? 
227. Whether, beſides theſe advantages, there be 


not an evident neceſſity for circulating credit by paper, 


from the defect of coin in this kingdom? 

228. Whether it be rightly remarked by ſome, that 
as banking brings no treaſure into the kingdom like 
trade, private wealth muſt fink as the bank riſeth ? and 
whether whatever cauſeth induſtry to flouriſh and cir- 
culate, may not be ſaid to enereaſe our treaſure ? 


South-Sea, and ſuch ſchemes, were not owing to an 
abuſe of paper-money or credit, in making it ameans 
bor idleneſs and gaming, inſtead ofa motive and help 
to induſtry ? 

230. Whether the riſe of the bank of Amſterdam 
. {vas not purely caſual, for the ſecurity and diſpatch of 
a payments? and whether the good effects thereof, in 
d ſupplying the place of coin, and promoting a ready 


circulation of induſtry and commerce, may not be a 


leſſon to us, to do that by deſign, which others fell 
upon by chance ? 


many reſpects, the advantage above coin, as being of 


229. Whether the ruinous effects of Miſſiſſippi, 


231. Whether plenty of ſmall caſh be not abſolute 
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whether that, which increaſeth the current credit of a 


ly neceſſary for keeping up a circulation among the 


people; that is, whether copper be not more neceſ- to 


ſary than gold? fr, 


23 2. Whether that, which increaſeth the ſtock of il _ 
a nation, be not a means of increaſing its trade? and Gr 


nation, may not be ſaid to increaſe its ſtock ? F 
233. Whether the credit of the public funds be noi ve 
a mine of gold to England? and whether any ſtep that fir 
ſhould leſſen this credit ought not to be dreaded ? er 
234. Whether ſuch credit be not the principal adi pe: 
vantage that England hath over France? I may add mc 
over every other country in Europe ? 
235. Whether by this the public is not become ar 
| poſſeſſed of the wealth of foreigners as well as na 
tives? and whether England be not in ſome ſort th do 
treaſury of Chriſtendom ? the 
236. Whether as ourcurrent domeſtic credit grew 
induſtry would not grow likewiſe ? and if induſtry tri 
our manufactures? and if theſe, our foreign credit? git 
237. Whether foreign demands may not be an te; 
| ſwered by our exports without drawing caſh out o to 
the kingdom? | ch 
238. Whether as induſtry increaſed, our manu be 
factures would not flouriſh ? and as theſe flouriſhed, MW alt 
whether better returns would not bemade from eſtates 
to their landlords, both within and without the king: an 


dom ? 
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the 239. Whether the ſure way to ſupply people with 
eſ· ¶ tools and materials, and to ſet them at work, be not a 
tree circulation of money, whether ſilver or paper? 
off 240. Whether in New- England, all trade and bu- 
and ſineſs is not as much at a ſtand, upon a ſcarcity of 
paper money, as with us from the want of ſpecie? 

241. Whether it be certain, that the quantity of ſil- 
ver in the bank of Amſterdam be greater now than at 
firſt ? but whether it be not certain that there is a great- 
er circulation of induſtry and extent of trade, more 
people, ſhips, houſes, and commodities of all _y 
more power by fea and land? 

242. Whether money, lying dead in the bank of 
Amſterdam; would not be as uſeleſs as in the mine ? 
243. Whether our viſible ſecurity in land could be 
doubted? and whether there be any thing like this in 
the bank of Amſterdam ? 

244. Whether it be juſt to . danger bum 
truſting a national bank with power to extend its cre- 
dit, to circulate notes which it ſhall be felony to coun- 
an / terfeit, to receive goods on loans, to purchaſe lands, 
at o to ſell alſo or alienate them, and to deal in bills of ex- 
change, when theſe powers are no other than have 
been truſted for many years with the bank of En gland 5 
although in truth but a private bank? 

245. Whether the objection from monopolies * 
an over - growth of power, which are made againſt 


' ney in the Britiſh plantations of America have not 
paper without diſcretion, and from the legiſlators 


thus ſacrificing the public to their private benefit? and 
vVhether a little ſenſe and honeſty might not eaſily pres 
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private banks, can poſſibly hold againſt a national one? 
246. Whether the evil effects, which, of late years 

have attended paper · money and credit in Europe, did 

not ſpring from ſubſcriptions, ſhares, dividends and 


ſtock · jobbing? 


247. Whether the great evils attending — 


ſprung from the over · rating their lands, and iſſuing 


breaking their own rules in favour of themſelves, 


vent all ſuch inconveniences ? 


248. Whether the ſubject of free-thinking 2 re- 
ligion be not exhauſted ? and whether it be not high 
time for our free-thinkers, to turn their GRE to 
the improvement of their country ? 

249. Whether it muſt not be ruinous for a nation 
to ſit down to game, be it with ſilver or with paper? 

250. Whether, therefore, the circulating paper, in 
the late ruinous ſchemes of France and England, was 
the trueevil, and not rather the circulating thereof, 


_ without induſtry? and whether the bank of Amſter- 
dam, where induſtry had been for ſo many years ſub - 


ſiſted and circulated by transfers on papers doth not 
clearly decide this point ? 

25 1. Whether there are not to be ** in a Ameries 
fair towns, wherein the people are well lodged, fed 
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and clothed, without a beggar in their ſtreets, although 
there be not one grain of gold or filver current — 
them? 

252. Whether theſe people do not exerciſe all arts 
and trades, build ſhips and navigate them to all parts 
of the world, purchaſe lands, till and reap the fruits of 
them, buy and ſell, educate and provide for their chil- 
ag dren ? whether they do not even indulge themſelves 
in foreign vanities ? 

253. Whether, whatever inconveniences thoſe 
people may have incurred, from not obſerving either 
rules or bounds in their paper-money ; yet it be not 
certain that they are in a more flouriſhing condition, 
re BY have larger and better built towns, more plenty, more 
ah induſtry, more arts and civility, and a more extenſive 

toß commerce, then when they had gold and ſilver current 

WH among them? 
on 254. Whether a view of the ruinous effects of ab- 
ſurd ſchemes and credit miſmanaged, ſo as to produce 
gaming and madneſs inſtead of induſtry, can be any 
vas juſt objeRion againſt a national bank calculated ow 
of, ly to promote induſtry ? 

a 255. Whether a ſcheme for the welfare of this na. 

ub- I tion ſhould not take in the whole inhabitants? and 

nol whether it be not a vain attempt, to project the flouriſh- 

ing of our Proteſtant gentry, excluſive of the bulk of 

1k the natives? 

256. Whether an oath ) teſtifying allegiance to the 
F 2 
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king, and diſclaiming the pope's authority in tempo< 
rals, may not be juſtly required of the Roman-Catho- 


lics ? and whether, in common prudence or policy, 


any prieſt ſhould be tolerated who refuſeth to take it? 

257. Whether there is any ſuch thing as a body of 
inhabitants, in any Roman-Catholic country under 
the ſun, that profeſs an abſolute ſubmiſſion to the 
popes's orders in matters of an indifferent nature, or 
that in ſuch points do not think it their duty, to obey 
the civil government ? 

258. Whether ſince the peace of Utrecht, als was 
not celebrated, and the ſacraments adminiſtred in di- 
vers dioceſes of mens notwithſtanding the oe s in- 
terdict? 

259. Whether a ſum, which would go but a little 
way towards erecting hoſpitals for maintaining and 
educating the children of the native Iriſh, might not 
go far in binding them out apprentices to Proteſtant 

maſters, for husbandry, uſeful trades, and the ſervice 
of families? | | 

260. Whether there be an inſtance, of a people's 
being converted in a Chriſtian ſenſe, otherwiſe than 
by preaching to them and inſtructing them in their 
own language ? 

261. Whether catechiſts in the Iriſh tongue may 
not eaſily be procured and ſubſiſted? and whether this 


would not be the moſt practicable means for convert» 
ing the natives? 


262. Whether it be not of great 1 to the 
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7 church of Rome, that ſhe hath clergy ſuited to all ranks 
ofmen, in gradual REST from e ; 
to mendicants ? 

263. Whether her numerous poor clergy are not 
very uſeful in miſſions, and of much influence with 
r the people? 5 
e 264. Whether in defect of able miſſionaries, per- 
r ſons converſant in low life, and ſpeaking the Iriſh 
tongue, if well inſtructed in the firſt principles of re- 
ligion, and in the Popiſh controverſy, though for the 
reſt on a level with the pariſh clerks, or the ſchool- 
maſters of charity-ſchools, may not be fit to mix with 
and bring over our poor illiterate natives to the eſta- 
bliſhed church ? whether it is not to be wiſhed that 
ſome parts of our liturgy and homilies were publicly 
read in the Iriſh language ? and whether, in theſe 
views, it may not be right to breed up ſome of the 
better ſort of children in the charity-ſchools and qua- 
lify them for miſſionaries, catechiſts and readers ? 

265. Whether a ſquire poſſeſſed of land to the va- 
s lue of a thouſand pounds per annum, or a merchant 
an WW worth twenty thouſand pounds in caſh would have 
ir moſt power to do good or evil upon any emergency? 

266. Whether the ſea-ports of Galway, Limerick, 
ay cork and Waterford are not tobe looked on as keys of 
1s this kingdom? and whether the merchants are not 
t · poſſeſſed of theſe keys? and who are the moſt nume · 

rous merchants in thoſe cities? 
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267. Whether a merchant cannot more ſpeedily 
raiſe a ſum, more eaſily conceal or transfer his effects, 
and engage in any deſperate deſign with more ſafety 
| than a landed>man, whoſe eſtate | is a pledge for his 
behaviour? 

268. Whether a ld merchant bears not great ay 
ſway among the populace of a trading city ? and whe» | 
| ther power be not ultimately lodged in the people? | all 

269. Whether, as others have ſuppoſed an Atlan - ſtoc 
tis or Utopia, we alſo may not ſuppoſe an Hyperbo · | 
rean iſland inhabited by reaſonable creatures? ai 

270. Whether an indifferent perſon, who looks ins f 
toall hands, may not be a better judge of the game than n 
a a party who ſees only his own ? | _ 
271. Whether there be any country in Chriſten» - in 

dom more capable of improvement than Ireland ? the 
272. Whether we are not as far before other nati- 
ons with reſpect to natural advantages, as we are be · of 
hind them with reſpect to arts and induſtry ? 
2273. Whether we do not live in a moſt fertile ſoil I the 
and temperate climate, and yet whether our people in e 
general do not feel great want and miſery ? | 

274. Whether my countrymen are not readier at Ba 
finding excuſes than remedies ? | 

275. Whether the wealth and proſperity of our iſ An 
country do not hang by a hair, the probity of one 

banker, the caution of another, and the lives of all? W 
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þ 276. Whether we have not been ſufficiently admo« 
niſhed of this by ſome late events ? ' | 

277. Whether a national bank would not at once 
ſecure our properties, put an end to uſury, facilitate 
commerce, ſupply the want of coin, and produce rea · 
dy payments in all parts of the kingdom ? 

278. Whether the uſe or nature of money, which 
all men fo eagerly purſue, be yer ſufficiently under · 
ſtood or conſidered by all? : 
5. 279. What doth Ariſtotle mean by ſaying 
Net iat Sore” rd v. de Repub. I. ix. 9. 

280. Whether mankind are not governed by i imĩ- 
tation rather than by reaſon ? 

281. Whether there be not a meaſure or limit with- 
in which gold and ſilver are uſeful, and beyond which 
they may be huttful ? 

282. Whether that meaſure benot the circulating 
of induſtry ? 

- 283. Whether a diſcovery of the richeſt gold mine, 
that ever was, in the heart of this kingdom, vue bea 
real advantage to us? 

284. Whether it would not tempt foreigners 10 
at prey upon us? 

285. Whether it would not render us a lazy proud 
ur and daſtardly people? 
ne 286. Whether every man who had money en 
> | would not be a gentleman? and whether a nation of 
gentlemen would not be a wretched nation? 
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287. Whether all things would not bear a high 

price? and whether men would not increaſe their for- 

tunes without being the better for it? | 

2288. Whether the ſame evils would be apprehend- 
ed from paper-money under an honeſt and thrifty re- 

oulation? 

289. Whether, hs native] bank ald 
not be more beneficial than even a mine of gold? 
290. Whether without private banks what little 
pbuſineſs and induſtry there is would not ſtagnate ? but 
whether it be not a mighty privilege, for a private per · 
ſon, to be able to ereate an hundred en with a daſh 
| of his pen ? 

2091. Whether the wiſe ſtate of Venice Wa ne 
firſt that conceived the advantage of a national bank ? 

292. Whether the great exactneſs and integrity, 
with which this bank is managed, be not che chief ſup- 
port of that republic? | 

293. Whether the bank of Amſterdam was not be- 
gun about one hundred and thirty years ago? and whe. 
ther at this day, its ſtock be not conceived to amount to 
three thouſand tons of gold, or thirty millions ſterling? 

294. Whether all payments of contracts for goods 
in groſs and letters of exchange, muſt not be made by 
transfers in the bank books, provided the ſum exceed 
three hundred florins ? | 

295. Whether it be not owing to this ads that 

the city of Amſterdam, without the leaſt confuſion, has 
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1 I zard or trouble, maintains and every day promotes ſo 
= © general and quick a circulation of induſtry ? 
| 296. Whether it be not the greateſt help and ſpur 
to commerce, that property can be fo readily convey- 
ed and ſo well ſecured by a Compte en Banc, that is, 
by only writing one man's name for another's in the 
bank- book? 

297. Whether at the beginning of the laſt centu- 
ry, thoſe who had lent money to the public during 
the war with Spain, were not fatisfied by the ſole ex- 
pedient of placing their names in a Compte en Banc, 
with liberty to transfer their claims ? 

298, Whether the example of thoſe eaſy ack 
in the Compte en Banc, thus caſually erected, did not 
tempt other men to become creditors to the public, in 
order to profit by the ſame ſecure and expeditious me- 
thod of keeping and transferring their wealth ? 

299. Whether this Compte en Banc hath not pro- 
e- ¶ ved better than a mine of gold to Amlierdam ? 

j. 300. Whether that city may not be ſaid to owe her 
to Wl greatneſs to the unpromiſing accident of her having 
o? been in debt more than ſhe was able to pay? 
ds 301. Whether it be known that any ſtate from ſuch 
by ſmall beginnings, in ſo ſhort a time, ever grew to ſo 
ed great wealth and power, as the province of Holland 
hath done ? and whether the bank of Amſterdam hath 
at © vot been the real cauſe of ſuch extraordinary growth? 


ja 302. Whether the ſucceſs of thoſe public banks, 
G 
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in Venice, Amſterdam and Hamburgh, would not na- 
turally produce in other ſtates an inclination to the 
ſame methods ? ” - 

303. Whether it be poſſible, for a national bank to 
ſubſiſt and maintain its credit, under a French govern- 
FD h 

304. Whether our natural appetites, as well as 
powers, are not limited to their reſpective ends and 
uſes? but whether artificial appetites may not be inſi- 
> 

zog. Whether the ſimple getting of money, or paſ- 
ſing it from hand to hand without induſtry, be an ob- 
| Jet worthy of a wiſe government? 

306. Whether, if money be conſidered as an end, 
the appetite thereof be not infinite ? but whether the 
ends of money itſelf be not bounded ? 

307. Whether the total ſum of all other powers, 
be it of enjoyment or action, which belong to man, 
or to all mankind together, is not in truth a very nar- 
row and limited quantity ? but whether fancy is not 
boundleſs ? „„ 

308. Whether this capricious tyrant, which uſurps 
the place of reaſon, doth not moſt cruelly torment 
and delude thoſe poor men, the uſurers, ſtock-jobbers 
and projectors of content to themſelves from heap- 
ing up riches, that is, from gathering counters, from 
multiplying figures, from enlarging denominations, 
without knowing what they would be at, and without 


a- 
ne 
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having a proper regard to the uſe, or end, or nature 
of things ? 

309. Whether the Ignis farous of fancy doth not 
kindle immoderate deſires, and lead men into endleſs 
purſuits and wild labyrinths? 

310. Whether counters be not referred to other 
things, which ſo long as they keep peace and propor- 
tion with the counters, it muſt be owned the counters 
are uſeful, but whether beyond that to value or covet 
counters, be not direct folly ? 

311. Whether the public aim ought not to be that 
mens induſtry ſhould ſupply their preſent wants, and 
the over-plus be converted into a ſtock of power? 

312. Whether the better this power is ſecured, and 
the more eaſily it is transferred, induſtry be not ſo 
much the more encouraged ? 

313. Whether money, more than is expedient for 
thoſe purpoſes, be not upon the whole hurtful, rather 
than beneficial toa ſtate ? - 

314. Whether the promoting of induſtry ſhould 
not be always in view, as the true and ſole end, the 
rule and meaſure of a national bank ? and whether all 
deviations from that object ſhould not be carefully a- 
voided ? 

315. Whether it may not be uſeful, for ſupplying 
manufactures and trade with ſtock, for regulating ex- 
change, for quickening commerce, for putting ſpi pirit 
into the people? 

G 2 
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316. Whether we are ſufficiently ſenſible of the 
peculiar ſecurity there is in having a bank, that conſiſts 
of land and paper, one of which cannot be exported, 
and the other is in no danger of being exported ? 

317. Whether it be not delightful to complain? 
and whether there be not many who had rather utter 
their complaints than redreſs their evils ? 

318. Whether, if * the crown of the wiſe be thei 

© riches *,* we are not the fooliſheſt people i in Chri- 
ſtendom ? 

319. Whether we have not all the while 1255 ci. 
vil as well as natural advantages? 

320. Whether there be any people, who have more 
leiſure to cultivate the arts of peace, and ſtudy the pub 
lic weal ? | 

321. Whether other nations who enjoy any ſhare 
of freedom, and have great objects in view, be not 
unavoidably embarraſſed and diſtracted by faſhions ! 
but whether we do not divide upon trifles, and whe: 
ther our parties are not a burleſque upon politics? 

322. Whether it be not an advantage that we arc 
not embroiled in foreign affairs, that we hold not the 
ballance of Europe, that we are protected by other fleets 
and armies, that it is the true intereſt of a powerful 
people, from whom we are deſcended, to guard us on 
all ſides? 


323. Whether England doth not — love us 


Prov. xiv. 24. 


vennanon 
- 
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x and wiſh well to us, as Bone of her Bone, and Fleſh of 
ts MW her Fleſh ? and whether it be not our part, to culti- 
d, vate this love and affection all manner of ways? 

324. What ſea ports or foreign trade have the 
128 Swiſles ? and yet how warm are thoſe people, and N 
er well provided? 

325. Whether there may not be found a people who 
eiiſo contrive as to be impoveriſhed by their trade? and 
ri: whether we are not that people? 

326. Whether it would not be better for this iſland, 
if all our fine folk of both ſexes were ſhipped off, to f 
remain in foreign countries, rather than that they 4 9 
ſhould ſpend their eſtates at home in foreign luxury, 9 
and ſpread the contagion thereof throꝰ' their native 
land? 

327. Whether our gentry underſtand or have a no- | 
tion of magnificence, and whether for want thereof, if 
they do not affect very wretched diſtinQtions ? | 

328. Whether there be not an art or skill in go- 
verning human pride, ſo as to render it ſubſervient 
ate to the public aim? | 


- LW. 
ith et oo one oo — -_ 
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the! 329. Whether the great and general aim of the | 
ets public ſhould not be to employ the people? | 
rfal 330. What right an eldeſt ſon hath to the worſt 
on education? - 


331. Whether men's counſels are not the reſult _ 
us their knowledge and their principles? 7 


332. Whether there be not labour of the brains 


* "Iu, 
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as well as of the hands, and whether the former is be- 


neath a gentleman ? 


333. Whether the public be more intereſted, to 
protect the property acquired by mere birth, than that 
which is the immediate fruit of learning and virtue? 

334. Whether it would not bea poor and ill-judged 
project to attempt to promote the good of the commu- 


nity, by invading the rights of one part thereof, or 


one particular order of men? 

335. Whether there be a more wretched, and at 
the ſame time a more unpitied caſe, than for men to 
make precedents for their own undoing ? 

336. Whether to determine about the rights and 
properties of men by other rules than the law, benot 
dangerous ? 

337. Whether thoſe men who move the corner- 
ſtones ofa conſtitution, may not pull an old houſe on 


their own heads? 


338. Whether there be not two general methods 
whereby men become ſharers in the national ſtock of 
wealth or power, induſtry and inheritance? and whe- 
ther it would be wiſe in a civil ſociety to leſſen that 
ſhare which is allotted to merit and induſtry ? 

339. Whether all ways of ſpending a fortune be 
of equal benefit to the public ? and what ſort of men 
are apteſt to run into an improper expence ? 

340. If the revenues allotted for the encourage- 


ment of religion and learning were made hereditary 
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in the hands of a dozen lay lords, and as many over- 
grown commoners, whether the public would be much 
the better for it? 

3 41. Whether the church's patrimony belongs to 
one tribe alone ? and whether every man's ſon, bro- 
ther, or himſelf, may not, if he pleaſe, be qualified to 
ſhare therein? | 

342. What is there in the clergy to create a jea- 
louſy in the public ? or what would the public loſe by 
it, if every ſquire in the land wore a black coat, ſaid 
his prayers, and was obliged to reſide ? 

343. Whether there be any thing perfect under 
the ſun? and, whether it be not with the world as with 
a particular ſtate, and with a ſtate or body- politic as 
with the human body, which lives and moves under 
various indiſpoſitions, perfect health being ſeldom or 
neyer to be found ? | 

344. Whether, nevertheleſs, men ſhould not in 
all things aim at perfection? and, therefore, whether 
any wiſe and good man would be againſt applying re- 
medies ? but whether it is not natural to wiſh for a 
benevolent phyſician ? 

345. Whether the public happineſs be not pro- 
poled by the legiſlature, and whether ſuch happineſs 
doth not contain that of the individuals ? 

346. Whether, therefore, a legiſlator ſhould be 
content with a vulgar ſhare of knowledge ? whether 
he ſhould not be a perſon of reflection and thought, 
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who hath made it his ſtudy to underſtand the true na- 
ture and intereſt of mankind, how to guide mens hu- 
mours and paſſions, how to incite their active pow- 
ers, how to make their ſeveral talents co-operate to 
the mutual benefit of each other, and the general 
good of the whole? , 

347. Whether it doth not follow, that above all 
things a gentleman's care ſhould be to keep his own 
faculties ſound and entire ? 

348. Whether the natural phlegm of this iſland 
needs any additional ſtupifier? 

349. Whether all ſpirituous liquors are not, i in 
truth, opiates * „ 

350. Whether our men of buſineſs are not rgeneral 
ly very grave by fifty? 

351. Whether all men have not faculties of mind 
or body, which _ be employed for the public be: 
nefit? 

352. Whether the main point be not to multiply 


and employ our people? 


3353. Whether hearty food and warm clothing 
would not enable and encourage the lower ſort to la 
bour ? 
354. Whether in ſuch a ſoil as ours, if there was 
induſtry, there could be want ? | 
355. Whether the way to make men a e 
be not to let them taſte the fruits of their induſtry? and 


whether the labouring ox ſhould be muz led? 
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356. Whether our landlords are to be told, that 
induſtry and numbers would raiſe the value of their 
lands, or that one acre about the Tholſel is worth ten 
thouſand acres in Conaught? 

357. Whether our old native Triſh are hot the moſt 
indolent and ſupine people in Chriſtendom ? 

358. Whether they are yet civilized, and whether 
their habitations and furniture are not more ſordid 
than thoſe of the ſavage Americans? 


359. Whether it be not a ſad circumſtance to 1 


among lazy beggars? and whether on the other hand, 
it would not be delightful to live in a country ſwarm- 
ing, like China, with buſy people? 

360. Whether we ſhould not caſt about, by all man- 
ner of means, to excite induſtry, and to remove what- 
ever hinders it? and whether every one ſhould not 
lend a helping hand? _ | 

361. Whether vanity itſelf ſhould not be engaged 
inthis good work ? and whether it is not to be wiſhed, 
that the finding of employment for themſelves and o- 
thers, were afaſhionable diſtinction among the ladies? 

362. Whether idleneſs be the mother or the daugh- 
ter of ſpleen ? 

363. Whether it may not be worth while to publiſh 
the converſation of Iſomachus and his wife in Xeno- 
phon, for the uſe of our ladies? 

364. Whether it is true, that there have been, up- 
on a time, one hundred millions of people employed 
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in China, without the woollen-trade, or ny foreign 
commerce? . 
365. Whether the natural inducements to ſloth 
are not greater in the Mogel's country than in Ireland, 
and yet whether in that ſuffocating and diſpiriting eli- 
mate, the Banyans are not all, men, women and chil- 
dren, conſtantly employed? 

366. Whether it be not true,that the great Mogol's 

ſubjects might underſell us even in our own markets, 
and clothe our people with their ſtuffs and callicoes, if 
they were imported duty free? 

367. Whether there can be a greater reproach on 
the leading men and the patriots of a country, than 
that the people ſhould want employment? 

368. Whether much may not be expected from a 
biennial conſultation of ſo many wiſe men about the 
public good ? 

309. Whether a tax upon dirt would not be one 
way of encouraging induſtry ? 

370. Whether it would be a great hardſhip, if eve: 
ry pariſh were obliged to find work for their poor? 

37 1. Whether children, eſpecially, ſhould not be 
inured to labour betimes ? 

37 2. Whether there ſhould not be erected, in each 
province, an hoſpital for orphans and foundlings at 
the expence of old batchelors ? 

373. Whether it be true, that in the Dutch work: 
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houſes, things are ſo managed, that a child four years 
old, may earn its own livelihood ? 


374. What afolly is it to build fine houſes, or eſta- 


bliſh lucrative poſts and large incomes, under then no- 
tion of providing for the poor? 

375. Whether the poor grown up and in health 
need any other proviſion, but their own induſtry under 
public inſpection? 

376. Whether the poor tax in England hath 14. 
ſened, or increaſed the number of the poor? 

377. Whether work - houſes ſhould not be made at 
the leaſt ex pence, with clay - floors and walls of rough 
ſtone, without plaiſtering, cieling, or glazing ? 

378. Whether it be an impoſſible attempt to ſet our 
people at work, or whether induſtry be a habit which 
like other habits, may by time and Skill be introdu- 
ced among any people? 


379. Whether all manner of means ſhould not be 


employed to poſſeſs the nation in general, with an 
averſion and contempt for idleneſs and all idle folk? 
380. Whether it would be a hardſhip on people de- 


ſtitute of all things, if the public furniſh them with ne- 
ceſſaries which they ſhould be obli pe. to earn 9 their | 


labour ? 
331. Whether other nations have ads great 
benefit from the uſe of ſlaves in repairing high. roads, 
making rivers navigable, draining bogs, erecting pub- 

lic * „ bridges and manufactures? 
I 2 
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382. Whether temporary ſervitude would not be 
the beſt cure for idleneſs and beggary ? 

383. Whether the public hath not a right to em- 
ploy thoſe who cannot, or who will not, find employ- 
ment fot themſelyes ? 

334. Whether all ſturdy beggars ſhould not be 
ſeized and made ſlaves to the public, for a certain term 
of years? 

385. Whether he who is chained in a jail, or dun- 
geon hath not, for the time, loſt his liberty? and if ſo, 

whether temporary n be not already admitted 
among us? . 

386. Whether a ſtate of ſervitude, whindia he 
ſhould be well worked, fed and clothed, would not 
be a preferment to ſuch a fellow ? 

387. Whether criminals in the freeſt country may 
not forfeit their liberty, and repair the damage they 
have done the public, by hard labour ? 


338. What the word ſervant ſignifies 1 in the New 


Teſtament ? 

389. Whether the view of criminals chained in 
pairs and kept at hard labour, would not be very edi 
fying to the multitude ? 

390. Whether the want of ſuch an inſtitution be 
not plainly ſeen in England, where the disbelief of a 


future ſtate hardeneth rogues againſt the fear of death, 


and where, through the great growth of robbers and 
houſe · breakers it becomes every day more neceſſary? 
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391. Whether it be not eaſier to prevent than to 
remedy, and whether we ſhould not 8 by the ex- 
ample of others? | 


392. Whether felons are not often ſpared, and 


therefore encouraged, by the S R3ct of thoſe who 
ſhould proſecute them ? | 

393. Whether many that would not take away the 
life of a thief, may not nevertheleſs be willing to bring 
him to a more adequate puniſhment ? 

394. Whether the moſt indolent would be fond of 
idleneſs, if they regarded it as the ſure road to hard la- 
bour ? | 

395. Whether the induſtry of the lower part ofour 
people doth not much depend on the expence of the 
upper ? 

396. What would be the conſequence, if our gen- 
try affected to diſtinguiſh themſelves by fine houſes ra- 
ther than fine clothes ? 

397. Whether any people in Europe are ſo meanly 
provided with houſes and furniture in proportion to 
their incomes, as the men of eſtates in Ireland? 

398. Whether building would not peculiarly en- 
courage all other arts in this kingdom? 

399. Whether ſmiths, maſons, bricklayers, plaiſ- 
terers, carpenters, joiners, tylers, plummers and gla- 
ziers, would not all find employment if the humour 
of building prevailed ? 5 

400. Whether the ornaments and furniture of a 
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good houſe do not employ a number of all ſorts of 


artiſicers, in iron, wood, marble, braſs, pewter, cop- 
per, wool, flax, and divers other materials? 
401. Whether in buildings and gardens, a great 
number of day labourers do not find employment? 
402. Whether by theſe means much of that ſuſte- 
nance and wealth of this nation, which now goes to 
foreigners, would not be kept at home, and nouriſh 
and circulate among our own people ? 
| 403. Whether as induſtry produced good living, 
the number of hands and mouths would not be in- 
_ creaſed; and in proportion thereunto, whether there 
vould not be every day more occaſion for agriculture? 
and whether this article alone would not employ a 
world of people ? 

404. Whether ſuch management would not equal- 
ly provide for the magnificence of the rich, and the 
neceſſities of the poor ? 

405. Whether an expence in building and improve- 
ments doth not remain at home, paſs to the heir, and 
adorn the public? and whether any of thoſe things can 

be ſaid of claret ? 

406. Whether fools do not make faſhions ,and wiſe 
men follow them ? 


| 407. Whether, for one who hurts his fortune by 


improvements, twenty do not ruin themſelves by fo- 
reign luxury ? 


2b. Whether in proportion as Ireland was im- 


m- 
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proved and beantified by fine ſeats, the number of ab- 


ſenters would not decreaſe ? 

409. Whether he who employs men in buildings 
and manufactures doth not put life in the country, 
and whether theneighbourhood round him be not ob- 
ſerved to thrive ? 

410. Whether money circulated on the landlord's 
own lands, andamong his own tenants, doth not re- 
turn into his own pocket? 

411. Whether every ſquire that made his domain 
ſwarm with buſy hands, like a bee-hive or ant-hill, 


would not ſerve his own intereſt, as well as that of 


his country? 

412. Whether a gentleman, who hath ſeen a little 
of the world, and obſerved how men live elſewhere, 
can contentedly fit down in a cold, damp, ſordid ha- 


bitation, in the midſt of a bleak country, * 


by thieves and beggars ? 

413. Whether on the other hand, «handſome ſent 
amidſt well-improved lands, fair villages, and a thriv- 
ing neighbourhood, may not invite a man to dwelfon 
his own eſtate, and quit the life of an infignificant ſaun- 
terer about town, for that of an uſeful country. gen- 
tleman? 

414. Whether it would not be of uſe and orna- 
ment, if the towns throughout this kingdom were pro- 
vided with decent churches, town-houſes, work-hou- 
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ſs, market-places, and paved e wich ſome order 
taken for cleanlineſs ? 

415. Whether if each of theſe towns were addict - 
ed to ſome peculiar manufacture, we ſhould not find, 
that the employing many hands together on the . 
work was the way to perfect our workmen? and whe- 
ther all theſe things might not ſoon be provided by a 
domeſtic induſtry, if money were not wanting? 

416. Whether money could ever be wanting to 
the demands of induſtry, if we had a national bank ? 

417. Whether the fable of Hercules and the carter 
ever ſuited any nation like this nation of Ireland ? 
43718. Whether it be not a new ſpectacle under the 

ſun, to behold in ſuch a climate, and ſuch a ſoil, and 
under ſuch a gentle government, ſo many roads un- 
trodden, fields untilled, houſes deſolate, and hands 
unemployed ? 

419. Whether there is any country in Chriſten- 
dom, either kingdomor republic, depending or inde- 
pendent, free or enſlaved, which may not afford us an 
uſeful leſſon? 

420. Whether the frugal swiſſes have any other 
commodities but their butter and cheeſe, and a few 
cattle for exportation ? whether, nevertheleſs, the 
ſingle canton of Bern hath not in her public treaſure 
two millions ſterling ? 

421. Whether that ſmall town 1 Bern, with its 
ſcanty, barren territory, in a mountainous corner, 


hi 
tl 
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without ſea-ports, without manufactures, without 


mines, be not rich by mere dint of frugality? 
422. Whether the Swiſſes in general have not 
ſumptuary laws, prohibiting the uſe of gold, jewels, 
filver, filk and lace in their apparel, and indulging 
the women only to wear ſilk on feſtivals, weddings, 
and public ſolemnities ? | 
423. Whether there be not two ways of growing 


— 


rich, ſparing and getting? but whether the wy ſpend- 


thrift muſt not be doubly poor? 
424. Whether money circulating be not the life 


of induſtry ? and whether the want thereof doth not 


render a (tate gouty and inactive? 

425. But, whether if we had a national bank, and 
our preſent caſh (ſmall as it is) were put into the moſt 
convenient ſhape, men ſhould hear any public com- 
plaints for want of money ? 

426. Whether all circulation bs not alike a circu- 
lation of credit, whatſoever medium (metal or paper) 
is employed, and whether gold be any more than cre- 
dit for ſo much power ? 

427. Whether the wealth of the richeſt nations in 


Chriltendom doth not conſiſt in paper, vaſtly more 


than in gold and ſilver? 

428. Whether Lord Clarendon doth not aver of 
his own knowledge, that the Prince of Orange, with 
the beſt credit, and the aſſiſtance of the richeſt man in 


Amſterdam, was above ten days endeayouring to raiſe 
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LS twenty thouſand pounds in ſpecie, without being able 
| | "3 to raiſe half the ſum in all that time? See Clarendon's 4 
br Hiſtory, b. 12. 
| 429. Suppoſing there had been hitherto no ) ſach {4 
C | ching as a bank, ind the queſtion were now firſt pro- 1 
poſed, whether it would be ſafer to circulate unlimited 
| | bills in a private credit, or bills to a limited value on 1 
. the public credit of the community, whit would men 
| think ? ® 
F 430. Whether the maxim, What is every body 18 
4 © buſineſs is no body's,” prevails in any country under N 
1 the ſun more than in Ireland? 5 
it 431. Whether the united ſtock of a nation be not 
4 the belt ſecurity ? and whether any thing but the ruin I 5. 
3} of the ſtate can produce a national bankruptcy ? 4 
[18 | 432. Whether the total ſum of the public treaſure, 8 
4 [ power and wiſdom, all co-operating, be not moſt like- 5 
1 ly to eſtabliſh a bank of credit, ſufficient to anſwer the 
af | ends, relieve the wants, and ſatisfy the ſcruples 2 all .. 


= pap: 0 
N 433. Whether London is not to be conſidered as 
18 the metropolis of Ireland? and whether our wealth 
bt (ſuch as it is) doth not circulate through London and 
1 | | throughout all England, as freely as that of = part I « 
J of his Majeſty's dominions ? 

434. Whether therefore it be not evidently thei in- 
tereſt of the people of England, to encourage rather 
than oppoſe a national bank in this kingdom, as well 
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as every other means for advancing our wealth, which 
ſhall not impair their own ? 

435. Whether it is not our intereſt to be uſeful te to 
them rather than rival them ? and whether in that caſe | 
we may not be ſure of their good offices ? ER 

436. Whether we can propoſe to thrive, ſo long 
as weentertain a wrong-headed diſtruſt of England ? 

437. Whether, as a national bank would increaſe 
our induſtry, and that our wealth, England may not 
be a proportionable gainer ? and whether we ſhould 
not conſider the gains of our mother-country as ſome _ 
acceſſion to our own ? | 

438. Whether there be any difficulty in compre- 
hending, that the whole wealthofthe nation is in truth 
the ſtock of a national bank? and whether any more 
than the right comprehenſion of this, be neceſſary to 
make all men eaſy with regard to its credit? 

439. Whether the prejudices about gold and ſilver 
are not ſtrong, but whether they are not ſtill preju- 
dices ? 

440. Whether paper doth not by its ſtamp and 
ſignature acquire a local value, and become as preci- 
ous and as ſcarce as gold ? and whether it be not much 
ſitter to circulate large ſums, and therefore preferable 
to gold ? 

441. Whether it doth not much import to uwe a 
right conception of money ? and whether its true and 

I 2 
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Juſt idea be not that of a ticket, entitling to power, we 
fitted to record and transfer ſuch power ? 

442. Though the bank of Amſterdam -doth very 
rarely, if at all, pay out money, yet whether every 
man poſſeſſed of ſpecie be not ready to convert it into 
paper, and act as caſhier tothe bank? and whether, 
from the ſame motive, every monied man throughout 
this kingdom, would not be caſhier to out national 
bank? | 
443. Whether we may not obiils that as friends, 
which it is in vain to hope for as rivals? 

444. Whether in every inſtance by which we pre- 
Judice England, we do notin a greater degree preju- 
dice ourſelves ? 


445. Whether in the rude original of ſociety, the 


gel. ſtep was not the exchanging of commodities, the 


next a ſubſtituting of metals by weight as the com- 


mon medium of circulation, after this the making uſe 


of coin, laſtly a further refinement by the uſe of paper 
with proper marks and ſignatures ? and whether this, 
as it is the laſt, ſo it be not the greateſt improvement? 
446. Whether we are not in fact the only people, 
who may be ſaid to ſtarve in the midſt of plenty? 
447. Where there can be a worſe ſign than that 
people ſhould quit their country for a livelihood? tho 
men often leave their country for health, or pleaſure, 


br riches, yet to leave it merely for a livelihood ; whe- 


thi 


cia 


re- 
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ther this be not exceeding bad, and heck 1 pe- 
culiar miſmanagement? | 

448. Whether in order to redreſs our evils, artifi- 
cial helps are not moſt wanted, in a land where induſ- 
try is moſt againſt the natural grain of the people? 

449. Whether, altho' the prepoſſeſſions about gold 
and ſilver have taken deep root, yet the example of our 
colonies in America doth not make it as plain as day- 
light, that they are not ſo neceſſary to the wealth of 
a nation, as the yulgar of all ranks imagine ? 

450. Whether it be not evident that we may main- 
tain a much greater inward and outward commerce, 
and be five times richer than we are, nay, and our 
bills abroad be of far greater credit, tho we had not 
one ounce of gold or filver in the whole iſland ? 

451. Whether wrong-headed maxims, cuſtoms and 
faſhions, are not ſufficient to deſtroy any people which 
hath ſo few reſources as the inhabitants of Ireland ? 

452. Whether it would not be an horrible thing, 


to ſee our matrons make dreſs and play their chief con- 
cern? 


453. Whether our ladies might not as well endow 
monaſteries as wear Flanders lace ? and whether it be 
not true that Popiſh nuns are maintained by Proteſ- 
tant contributions? 

454. Whether England, which hath a free trade, 
whatever ſhe remits for foreign luxury with one hand, 
doth not with the other receive much more from a- 
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broad ? whether, nevertheleſs, this nation would not 
be a gainer, if our women would content themſelves 
with the ſame moderation in 1 of , as the 
Engliſn ladies? 

4355. But whether it be not a notorious truth, chat 
our Iriſh ladies are on a foot, as to dreſs, with thoſe 
of five times their fortune in England? 

456. Whether it be not even certain, that the ma- 
trons of this forlorn country ſend out a greater pro. 
portion of its wealth, for ſine apparel, than any other 
females on the whole ſurface of this terraqueous globe? 

457. Whether the expence, great as it is, be the 
greateſt evil; but whether this folly may not produce 
many other follies, an entire derangement of domeſtic 
life, abſurd manners, neglect of duties, bad mothers, 
a general corruption in both ſexes ? | 
4358. Whether the firſt beginning of expedients do 
not always meet with prejudices? and whether even 
the prejudices of a people ought not to be reſpected? 

459. Whether a national bank be not the true phi- 
loſopher's ſtone in a ſtate ? 

460. Whether all regulations of coin ſhould not be 
made, with a view to encourage induſtry and a circu- 
lation of commerce, throughout the kingdom? 

461. Whether to oil the wheels of commerce, be 
not acommon benefit ? and whether this be not done 
by avoiding fractions and multiplying ſmall filver ? 


462. Whether, all things conſidered, a general rai- 


fin 


it v 
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ſing the value of gold and filver be not ſo far from bring · 
ing greater quantities thereof into the kingdom, that 
it would produce a direct contrary effect, inaſmuch as 
leſs, in that caſe, would ferve, and therefore leſs be 
wanted? and whether men do not import a eommo- 
dity, in proportion to the demand or want of it? 
463. Whether the lowering of our gold would not 
ereate a fever in the ſtate? and whether a fever be not 
ſometimes a cure, but whether it be not the laſt cure 
a man would chooſe? 5 55 | 
464. Whether raifing the value of a particular ſpe- 
cies will not tend to multiply ſuch ſpecies, and to 
leſſen others in proportion thereunto ? and whether - 
a much leſs quantity of caſh in ſilver would not, in 
reality, enrich the nation more than a much greater 
in gold ? 
465. Whether, © caeteris paribus, it be not true, 
that the prices of things increaſe, as the quantity of 
money increaſeth, andare diminiſhed as that is dimi- 
niſhed ? and whether, by the quantity of money, is not 
to be underſtood the amount of the denominations, 
all contracts being nominal for pounds, ſhillings and 
pence, and not for weights of gold or ſilver? 
466. Whether our exports do not conſiſt of ſuch 
neceſſaries as other countries cannot well be without? 
467. Whether upon the circulation of a national 
bank more land would not be tilled, more hands em- 
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ployed, and conſequently more commodities ex· 
ported? 5 
468. Whether filver and final 1 money be not ht 
ee the quickeſt, and paſſeth through all 
hands, on the road, in the market, at the ſhop? 

469. Whether all things conſidered, it would not 
be better for a kingdom that its caſh conſiſted of half 
a million in ſmall ſilver, than of five times that ſum in 
| gold ? | 
470. Whether there be notevery day fivehundred 
leſſer payments made for one that requires gold ? 
471. Whether Spain, where gold bears the higheſt 
value, be not the lazieſſ, and China, where it bears the 
loweſt, be not the moſt induſtrious country in the 
known world? 

472. Whether it be not evidently the intereſt of 
every ſtate, that i its money ſhould rather enen, than 
ſtagnate? 

473. Whether the principal uſe of caſh be not its 
ready paſſing from hand to hand, to anſwer common 
occaſions of the common people, and whether com. 
mon occaſions of all ſorts of people are not ſmall 
ones ? 1 | 

474. Whether buſineſs at fairs and markets is not 
often at a ſtand, and often hindred, even tho' the ſel- 
ler hath his commodities at hand, and the purchaſer 
his gold, yet for want of change ? 

475. As wealth is really power, and coin a ticket 
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conveying power, whether thoſe tickets which are the 
fitteſt for that uſe, ought not to be preferred ? 

476. Whether thoſe tickets which ſingly transfer 
ſmall ſhares of power, and being multiplied large ſhares, 
are not fitter for common uſe than thoſe which ſingly 
transfer large ſhares ? 

477. Whether the public is not more benefited „by 
a ſhilling that circulates, than a pound that lies dead? 

478. Whether ſix pence twice paid, be not as 28 


as a ſhilling once paid ? 


479. Whether the ſame ſhilling circulating in a 
village may not ſupply one man with bread, another 
with ſtockings, a third with a knife, a fourth with pa- 
per, afifth with nails,and ſo anſwer many wants which 
mult otherwiſe have remained unſatisfied ? 

480. Whether facilitatingand quickening the circu- 
lation of power to ſupply wants, be not the promot- 
ing of wealth and induſtry among the lower people? 
and whether upon this the wealth of the great doth not 
depend? 

481. Whether, without the proper means of circu- 
lation, it be not vain, to hope for thriving manufac- 
tures and a buſy people? 

482. Whether four pounds in ſmall caſh may not 


_ circulate and enliven an Iriſh market, which many 


four pound pieces would permit to ſtagnate ? * 


* In the year 1735, this country abounded with the large 
gold coins of Portugal, which being over- rated, flowed in from 
all parts. But that evil is ſince remedied. 
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483. Whether a man that could move nothing lefs 
than an hundred pound weight would not be much at 
a loſs to ſupply his wants? and whether it would not 
be better for him to be leſs ſtrong and more active? 
43584. Whether the natural body can be in a ſtate 

of health and vigour, without a due circulation of the 
extremities,even in the fingers and toes ? and whether 
the political body, any mote than the natural, can 
thrive without a proportionable circulation thro? the 
minuteſt and moſt inconſiderable parts thereof? 

485. If we had a mint for coining only ſhillings, 
ſix · pences and copper - money, whether the nation 
would not ſoon feel the good effects thereof? 

48 6. Whether the greater waſte by wearing of ſmall 
coins would not be abundantly overballanced by their 
uſefulneſs? | 

487. Whether it be not the induſtry of common 
people that feeds the ſtate ? and whether it be poflible 

to keep this induſtry alive without ſmall money? 

488, Whether the want of this be not a great bar 
to our employing the people in theſe manufacture; 

which are open to us, and do not interfere with Great. 
Britain? Fo | | 
489. Whether therefore ſuch want doth not drive 
men into the lazy way ofemploying land under ſheep- 
walk? 5 

490. Whether the running of wool from Ireland 

can ſo effectually be prevented, as by encouraging 
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other buſineſs and manufactures among our people? 
491. Whatever commodities Great-Britainimport- 
eth, which we might ſupply, whether it be not her real 
intereſt to import them from us rather than from any 
other people ? | 

492. Whether theapprehenſton of many amon g us 
(who for that very reaſon ſtick to their wool) that 
England may hereafter prohibit, limit, or diſcourage 
our linen trade, when it hath been once, with great 
pains andexpence thoroughly introduced and ſettled 
in this land, be not altogether groundleſs and unjuſt? 

493. Whether it is poſſible for this country, which 
hath neither mines of gold,nor a freetrade, to ſupport, 
for any time, the ſendingout of ſpecie ? 

494. Whether in fact our payments are not made 
by bills ? and whether our foreign credit doth not de- 
pend on our domeſtic induſtry, and our bills on that 
credit ? 

495. Whether, in order to mend it, we ought not 
firſt to know the peculiar wretchedneſs of our ſtate ? 
and whether there be any knowing of this but by com- 
pariſon ? 

496, Whether there are not bai market towns in 
England, that turn more money in buying and ſel- 
ling, than whole counties (perhaps provinces) with 
us? 

497. Whether the ſmall town of Birmingham alone 


doth not, upon an average, circulate every week one 
2 up 4 oy 
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way or other, to the value of fifty thouſand pounds ? 
but whether the ſame crown may not be often paid? 

498. Whether any kingdom in Europe be ſo good 
a cuſtomer at Bourdeaux as Ireland ? 

499. Whether the police and oeconomy of France 
be not governed by wiſe councils ? and whether any 
one from this country, who ſees their towns, and mas 
nufactures, and commerce, will not wonder what our 
ſenators have been doing? 

500. What variety and number of excellent ma- 
nufactures are to be met with throughout the whole 
kingdom of France? | 

501. Whether there are not every where ſome of 
other mills for many uſes, forges and furnaces for iron. 
work, looms for tapeſtry, glaſs-houſes, and ſo forth? 
$02. What quantities of paper, ſtockings, hats, 
what manufactures of wool, ſilk, linen, hemp, leather, 
wax, carthen-ware, braſs, lead, tin, &c. 

503. Whether the manufactures and commerce of 
the ſingle town of Lyons do not amount to a greater 
value, than all the manufactures, and all the trade of 

this kingdom taken together? 

504. Whether in the anniverſary fair at the ſmall 
town of Beaucair upon the Rhone, there be not as 
much money laid out as the current caſh of this king- 

dom amounts to? 


505. Whether the very ſhreds ſhorn from woollen 
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cloth, which are thrown away in Ireland, do notmake 
a beautiful tapeſtry in France ? 

506. Whether there be not French towns ſubſiſted 
merely by making pins ? | 

507. Whether the coarſe fingers of thoſe very wo- 
men, thoſe ſame peaſants, who one part of the year 
till the ground and dreſs the vineyards, are not ano- 
ther employed in making the fineſt French point ? 

508. Whether there is not a great number of idle 


fingers among the wives and daughters of our pea - 


ſants ? 


509. Whether the French do not raiſe a trade from 
ſaffron, dying drugs, and the like products, which 
may do with us as well as with them ? 

510. Whether we may not have materials of our 
own growth to ſupply all manufactures, as well as 
France, except ſilk, and whether the bulk of what filk, 
even France manufactures, be not imported ? 

511. Whether it be poſſible for this country to grow 
rich, ſo long as what is made by domeſtic induſtry, is 
ſpent in foreign luxury ? 

512. Whether our natural Iriſh are not partly Spa- 
niards and partly Tartars ? and whether they do not 
bear ſignatures of their deſcent from both theſe nati« 
ons, which isalſo confirmed by all their hiſtories ? 

513. Whether the Tartar progeny is not nume- 


rous in this land? and whether there is an idler occu- - - 
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pation under the ſun than to attend flocks and herds 
of cattle ? 

514. Whether the wiſdom of the ſtate ſhould not 

wreſtle with this hereditary diſpoſition ofour Tartars, 
and with a high hand introduce agriculture ? 

515. Whether once upon a time France did not, by 
her linen alone, draw yearly from Spain about eight 
millions of livres? 

5 16. Whether the French! have not ſuffered in theirſſ®” 
linen-trade with Spain, by not making their cloth o 
due breadth ? and whether any other people have ſuf- 
fered, and are ſtill likely to ſuffer thro' the ſame pre. 
varication ? * 

517. Whether the Spaniards are not rich and lazy, 
and whether they have not a particular inclination 
and favour for the inhabitants of this iſland? but whe» 
ther a punctual people do not love punctual dealers? 

518. Whether about fourteen years ago, we had 
not come into a conſiderable ſhare of the linen-trade 8 
with Spain, and what put a ſtop to this? 

519. Whether if the linen · manufacture were carri- 
ed on in the other provinces, as well as in the north, 
the merchants of Corke, Limeric, and Galway would 
not ſoon find the way to Spain? 

520. Whether the woollen · manufacture of England 
ls not divided into ſeveral parts or branches, appro- 


Things, we hear, are in a . of being mended with us 
in this reſpect. 
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priated to particular places, where they are only, or 
principally manufactured; fine cloths in Somerſet- 
ſhire, coarſe in Yorkſhire, long ells at Exeter, ſaies 
at Sudbury, crapes at Norwich, linſeys at Kendal, 
blankets at Whitney, and ſo forth? 

521. Whether the united skill, induſtry and emu- 
lation of many together on the ſame work, be not the 
way to advance it? and whether it had been other- 


wiſe poſſible for England, to have carried on her wooll- 


en- manufacture to ſo great perfection? 

522. Whether it would not on many accounts be 
right, if we obſerved the ſame courſe with reſpect to 
our linen · manufacture; and that diapers were made 
in one town or diſtri, damas ks in another, ſheeting 
in a third, fine wearing linen in a fourth, coarſe in a 
fifth. in another cambricks, in another thread and 
ſtockings, in others ſtamped linen, or {tripped linen, or 
tickings, or dyed linen, of which laſt kinds there is ſo 
great a conſumption among the ſea-faring men wel all 
nations ? : 

523. Whether it may not be worth while to inform 
ourſelves of the different ſorts of linen, which are in 


| requeſt among different people? 


524. Whether wedo not yearly conſume of French 
wines abouta thouſand tun more than either Sweden 
or Denmark ? and yet, whether thoſe nations pay rea- 
dy money as we do ? 

525. Whether it be not a cuſtom for ſome thou- 
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ſands of Frenchmen to go about the beginning of 
March into Spain, and having tilled the lands and ga- 
thered the hat veſt of Spain, to return home with mo- 
neyin their pockets about the end of November ? 

5 26. Whether of late years our Iriſh labourers do 
not carry on the ſame buſineſs in England, to the great 
diſcontent of many there ? but whether we have not 
much more reaſon than the people of England, to be 
diſpleaſed at this commerce? 

527. Whether, notwithſtanding the caſh ſuppoſed 
to be brought into it, any nation is, in truth, « gar 
ner by ſuch traffic? | 

5 28. Whether the induſtry of our people employ: 
ed in foreign land, while our own are left uncultivat- 
ed, be not agreat loſs to the country ? 

529. Whether it would not be much better for us, 
if, inſtead of ſending our men abroad, we could draw 
men from the neighbouring countries to cultivate our 

own ? | 

530. Whether, nevertheleſs, we are not apt to 
think the money imported by our labourers to be ſo 
much clear gain to this country? but whether a little 
reflection and a little political arithmetic, may not 

ſhew us our miſtake ? 

531. Whether our prejudices about gold and ſilver 
are not very apt to infect or miſguide our Judgments 
and reaſonings about the public weal ? 

532. Whether it be not a good rule whereby to 


ut! 
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judge of the trade of any city, and its uſefulneſs, to 
obſerve whether there is a circulation thro” the extre- 
mities, and whether the people round about are ** 
and warm? 

533. Whether we had not, ſome years ſince, a ma- 
nufacture of hats at Athlone, and of earthen · ware at 


Arklow/, and what became of thoſe manufactures? 


534. Why do we not make tiles of our own, for 
flooring and roofing, rather than bring them from 
Holland? | 

535. What manufactures are there in France ad 
Venice of pilt-leather, how cheap and how ſplendid a 
furniture? 

536. Whether we may not for the ſame uſe, manu- 
facture divers things at home, of more beauty and va- 


riety than wainſcot, which is imported at ſuch expence 


from Norway? 

5 37. Whether the uſe and the faſhion will not ſoon 
make a manufacture? 

538. Whether if our gentry uſed to drink mead 
and cyder, weſhould not ſoon have thoſe liquors in the 
utmoſt perfection and plenty? 

539. Whether it be not wonderful, that with ſuch 
paſtures and ſo many black cattle, we do not find our- 
ſelves in cheeſe ? 

540. Whether great profits may not be made by 
fiſheries? but whether thoſe of our Iriſh who live by 
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that buſineſs, do not contrive to be drunk and unem- 
ployed, one half of the year ? 
$41. Whether it be not folly to think an inward 


commerce cannot enrich a ſtate, becauſe it doth not 


encreaſe its quantity of gold and ſilver? and whether 
it is poſſible a country ſhould not thrive, while wants 
are ſupplied, and bufineſs goes on ? | 

5 42. Whether plenty of all the neceſſaries and com- 
forts of life be not real wealth ? 

543. Whether Lyons,by the advantage of her mid- 
land fituation, and the rivers Rhone and Sone, be not 
a great magazine, or mart for inward commerce ? and 
whether ſhe doth not maintain a conſtant trade with 
moſt parts of France, with Provence for oils and dri. 


cd fruits, for wines and cloth with Languedoc, for 


ſtuffs with Champaign, for linen with Picardy, Nor- 
mandy and Bretagny, for corn with Burgundy ? 
544. Whether ſhe doth not receive and utter all 


thoſe commodities, and raiſe a profit from the diſtri iſ 


bution thereof, as well as of her own manufactures, 
throughout the kingdom of France? 

545. Whether the charge of making good road 
and navigable rivers acroſs the country, would not be 
really repaid by an inward commerce? 

5 46. Whether as our trade and manufaQures en- 
creaſed, magazines ſhould not be eſtabliſhed in proper 
places, fitted by their ſituation near great roads and 
navigable rivers, lakes or canals, forthe ready recep: 
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tion and diſtribution of all ſorts of commodities, from 
and to the ſeveral parts of the kingdom? and whether 
the town of Athlone, for inſtance, may not be fitly ſi- 
tuate for ſuch a magazine, orcentreof domeſtic com- 
merce ? 

547. Whether an inward trade would not cauſe 
induſtry to flouriſh, and multiply the circulation of 


our coin, and whether this may not do as well as 


multiplying the coin itſelf ? 

5 48. Whether the benefits of a domeſtic commerce 
are ſufficiently underſtood and attendedto, and whe- 
ther the cauſe thereof be not the prejudiced and nar- 
row way of thinking about gold and ſilver? 

549. Whether there be any other more eaſy and 
unenvied method of increaſing the wealth of a people ? 

550. Whether we of this iſland are not from our 
peculiar circumſtances determined to this very com- 
merce above any other, from the number of neceſſa- 
ries and gogd things that we poſſeſs within ourſelves, 
from the extent and variety of our ſoil, from the navi- 
gable rivers and good roads which we have or may 
have, at a leſs expence than any people in Europe, 
from our great plenty of materials for manufactures, 
and particularly from the reſtraints we lie under with 
regard to our foreign trade ? 

551. Whether annual inventories ſhould not be 
publiſhed of the fairs throughout the kingdom, in or- 


der to Judge of the growth of its commerce ? 
L 2 
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552. Whether there be not every year more caſh 
circulated at the card-tables of Dublin, than at all the 
fairs of Ireland ? 

$53. Whether the wealth of a country will not 
bear proportion to the skill and ncuſiry of its inha- 
bitants ? 

554. Whether foreign imports that tend to pro- 
mote induſtry ſhould not be encouraged, and ſuch as 
have a tendency to promote luxury ſhould not be diſ- 
couraged ? 

555. Whether the annual balance of trade between 

Italy and Lyons be not about four millions in favour 
of the former, and yet, whether Lyons de not a gal- 
ner by this trade? 

556. Whether the general rule of 3 the 
profit of a commerce by its balance, doth not, like 
other general rules, admit of exceptions ? 

557. Whether it would not be a monſtrous folly 
to import nothing but gold and ſilver, ſuppoſing we 
might do it, from every foreign part to which we 
trade? and yet, whether ſome men may not think this 
fooliſh circumſtance a very happy one? 

5 58. But whether we do not all ſee the ridicule of 
the Mogol's ſubjects, who take from us nothing but 
our ſilver, and bury it under ground, in order to make 
ſure thereof againſt the reſurrection? 


559. Whether he muſt not be a wrong headed pa- 
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triot or politician , whoſe ultimate view was drawing 
money into a country and keeping it there ? 

560. Whether it be not evident, that not gold, but 
induſtry, cauſeth a country to flouriſh ? | 

561. Whether it would not be a filly projet in 
any nation to hope to grow rich by prohibiting the ex- 
portation of gold and flyer? 

562. Whether there can be a greater miſtake in 
politics, than to meaſure the wealth of a nation by 
its gold and ſilver? | 

563. Whether gold and ſilver be not a drug where 
they do not promote induſtry ? whether they be not 
even the bane and undoing of an idle people? 

5 64. Whether gold will not cauſe either induſtry or 
vice to flouriſh ? and whether a country, where it flow- 
ed in without labour, muſt not be wretched and diſſo- 
lute, like an iſland inhabited by Buccaniers? 

565. Whether arts and virtue are not likely to 
thrive, where money is made a means to induſtry? but 
whether money without this would be a bleſſing to 
any people ? 

566. Whether keeping caſh at home, or ſending it 
ond » Juſt as it moſt ſerves to promote e be 
not the real intereſt of every nation? 

567. Whether commodities of all kinds do not 
naturally flow where there is the greateſt demand? 
whether the greateſt demand far a thing be not where 
it is of moſt uſe? whether money, like other things, 
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hath not its proper uſe? whether this uſe be not to 
circulate ? whether therefore there muſt not of courſe 
be money where there is a circulation of induſtry ? 

5 68. Whether it is not a great point to know what 
we would be at? and whether whole ſtates, as well 
as private perſons, do not often fluctuate for want of 
this knowledge ? 0 

569. Whether gold may not be compared to Se. 
janus's horſe, if we conſider its paſſage through the 
world, and the fate of thoſe nations which have been 
ſucceſſively poſſeſſed thereof? 

570. Whether means are not ſo far uſeful as they 
anſwer the end? and whether, in different circum- 
ſtances, the ſame ends are not obtained by diffe. 
rent means? 

571. If we are a poor nation, abounding with very 
poor people, will it not follow, that a far greater pro- 
portion of our ſtock ſhould be in the ſmalleſt and low- 
eſt ſpecies, than would ſuit with England? 

572. Whether, therefore, it would not be highly 
expedient, if our money were coined of peculiar va- 
lues, beſt fitted to the circumſtances and uſes of our 
own country ? and whether any other people could 
take umbrage at our conſulting our own conveni- 
ence, in an affair entirely domeſtic, and that lies with- 
in ourſelves ? 

$7 3- Whether eyery man doth not know, and hath 
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not long known, that the want of a mint eauſeth ma- 
ny other wants in this kingdom? 

574. What harm did England ſuſtaih about three 
centuries ago, when ſilver was coined in this king- 
dom? 
5). What harm was it to Spain, that her provin- 
ces of Naples and Sicily had all along mints of their 
own? 

576. Whether it may not be preſumed, that our 
not having a privilege, which everyother kingdom in 
the world enjoys, be not owing to our own want of 
diligence and unanimity in ſolliciting for it? 

5 77. Whether it be not the intereſt of England, 
that we ſhould cultivate a domeſtic commerce among 
ourſelves ? and whether it could give them any poſſible 
jealouſy, if our ſmall ſum of caſh was contrived to 
go a little further, if there was a little more life in 

our markets, a little more buying and felling in our 
ſhops, a little better proviſion for the backsand bellies 
of ſo many forlorn wretches throughout the towns and 


villages of this iſland ?. 


578. Whether Great Britain ought not topromote 
the proſperity of her colonies, by all methods conſiſ- 
tent with her own? and whether the colonies them- 
ſelves ought to wiſh or aim at it by others? 

579. Whether the remoteſt parts from the metropo- 
lis, and the Jowelt of the people, are not to be regarded 
astheextremities and capillaries of the political body? 
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580. Whether, altho' the capillary veſſels are ſmall, 
yet obſtructions in them do not produce great chroni- 
cal diſeaſes? 

581. Whether faculties are not enlarged and im- 
coves by exerciſe ? | 

532, Whether the ſum of the faculties put into an 
act, or in other words, the united action of a whole 

people doth not conſtitute the momentum of a ſtate? 
583. Whether ſuch momentum be not the real 
ſtock or wealth of a ſtate? and whether its credit be 
not proportional thereunto? 

584. Whether in every wiſe ſtate the faculties of 
the mind are not moſt conſidered? 

58 5. Whether the momentum of a ſtate doth not 
imply the whole exertion of its faculties, intellectual 
and corporeal? and whether the latter without the for- 
mer, could act in concert? | 

586. Whether the divided force of men aQin g ling 
ly, would not be a rope of ſand ? 


587. Whether the particular motions of the mem- 


bers of a ſtate, in oppoſite directions, will not deſtroy 
each other, and leſſen the momentum of the whole ? 


but whether they muſt not conſpire to produce a great 


effect ? 

588. Whether the ready means to put ſpirit into 
this ſtate, to fortify and encreaſe its momentum, would 
not be a national bank, and plenty of ſmall caſh? _ 

589. Whether that which employs and exerts the 
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force of a community deſerves not to be well conſider· 


ed and well underſtood? 


590. Whether the immediate mover, the blood and 
ſpirits, be not money, paper, or metal, and whether 
the ſoul or will of the community, which is the prime 
mover that governs and directs the whole, be not the 
legiſlature ? 

591. Suppoſing the inhabitants of a country quite 
ſank in ſloth, or even faſt aſleep, whether upon the 
gradual awakening and exertion, firſt, of the ſenſitive 
and locomotive faculties, next of reaſon and reflecti- 
on, then of juſtice and piety, the momentum of ſuch 
country or ſtate, would not, in proportion tkereunto, 
become {till more and more conſiderable ? | 

592. Whether that which in the growth is laſt at- 
tained, and is the finiſhing perfection of a people, be 
not the firſt thing loſt in their declenſion? 

593. Whether force be not of conſequence, as it 
is exerted ? and whether great force, without great 
wiſdom may not be a nuſance ? 

594. Whether the force of a child applied with 
art, may not produce greater effects than that of a gi- 
ant? and whether a ſmall ſtock in the hands of a wiſe 
ſtate, may not go further, and produce more conſide- 
rable effects, than immenſe ſums in the hands of a 
fooliſh one ? 

595. W hoſe faultis it if poor 2 
eth poor? 
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B* not ſtartled, Reverend Sir, to find yourſelf ad- 
dreſſed to by one of a different communion. | 
Weare indeed (to our ſhatne be it ſpoken) more in · 


elined to hate for thoſe articles wherein we differ, than 
to love one another for thoſe wherein we agree. but 


if we cannot extinguiſh, let us at leaſt ſuſpend our 


| animoſities, and forgetting our religious feuds, confi- 
der ourſelves in the amiable light of countrymen and 
neighbours. let us for once turn our eyes on thoſe 
things, on which we have one common intereſt, why 
ſhould diſputes about faith interrupt the duties of civil 
life? or the different roads we take to heaven, prevent 


our takin g the ſame ſteps on earth ? do we not inhabit | 


the ſame ſpot of ground, breathe the ſame air, and live 
under the ſame government? why then ſhould we not 
conſpire in one and the fame deſign, to promote the 
common good of our count? 


We are all agreed about the ofefutneſs of meat, 
drink, and clothes, and without doubt, we all fincere- 


ly wiſh our poor neighbours were better ſupplied with 
them, providence and nature have done their part; no 
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country is better qualified to furniſh the neceſſaries 
ol life, and yet no people are worſe provided. in vain 
is the earth fertile, and the climate benign, ifhuman la. 
bour be wanting. nature ſupplies the materials, which 
art and induſtry improve to the uſe of man, and it is 
the want of this induſtry that occalions all our other 
wants. | 


Ihe public hath endeavoured to excite and encou- 

rage this moſt uſeful yirtue, much hath been done; 
but whether it be fromthe heavineſs of the climate, or 
from the Spaniſh or Scythian blood that runs in their 
veins, or whateyer elſe may be the cauſe, there ſtill 


remains in the natives of this iſland a remarkable an. 
tipathy to labour. you, gentlemen, can alone conquer 


their innate hereditary ſloth. do you then, as you love 
your country, exert yourſelves. 

Youareknown to have great influence on the minds 
of your people, be ſo good as to uſe this influence for 
their benefit. ſince other methods fail, try what You 
Fan do. be inſtant in ſeaſon, out of ſeaſon, reprove, 

rebuke, exhort *. make them thoroughly ſenſible 
of the ſin and folly of loth. ſhew your charity in cloth- 
ing the naked, and feeding the hungry, which you 
may do by the mere breath of your mouths. give me 
leave to tell you, that no ſet of men upon earth, have 
it in their power to do good on eaſier terms, with 
more advantage to others, and leſs pains or loſs to 

Tim, ch. iv. ver, 2, 
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themſelves. your flocksare of all others, moſt dif poſed 
to follow directions, and of all others, want them moſt; _ 
and indeed what do they not want ? 

The houſe of an Iriſh peaſant is the cave of poverty; 
within, you ſee a pot and alittle ſtraw; without, a heap 
of children tumbling on the dunghill. their fields and 
gardens are a lively counterpart of Solomon's deſcrip- 
tion in the Proverbs: I went, ſaith that wiſe king, 
© by the field of the ſlothful, and by the vineyard of the 
© man void of underſtanding,andlo! itwasall grown o- 
c yer with thorns,andnettles had covered the facethere- 
© of, and the ſtone wall thereof was broken down *. 
in every road the ragged enſigns of poverty are diſplay- 
ed; you often meet caravans of poor, whole families 

in a drove, without clothes to cover, or bread to feed 
them, both which might be eaſily procured by mode- 
rate labour. they are encouraged in this vagabond life 
by the miſerable hoſpitality they meet with in every 
cottage, whoſe inhabitants expect the ſame kind re- 
ception in their turn, when they become beggars them- 
ſelves; beggary being the laſt refuge of theſe i impro- 
vident creatures, | 
If I ſeem to go out of my province, or to preſcribe 
to thoſe who muſt be ſuppoſed to know their own bu- 
ſineſs, or to paint the lower inhabitants of this land 
in no very pleaſing colours, you will candidly forgive a 
well meant zeal, which obligeth me to fay things, ra- 


Prov. ch. xxiv. ver. 30, 31. 
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ther uſeful than agreeahle, and to 1 open the ſore in 
order to heal it. 

But whatever is ſaid muſt be ſo taken, as not WH re- 
fle& on perſons of rank and education, who are no way 
inferior to their neighbours z nor yet to include all, 
even of the lowelt ſort, tho it may well extend to the 
generality, of thoſe eſpecially in the Weſtern and 
Southern parts of the kingdom, where theBritiſh man- 
ners hayeleſs prevailed, we take our notions from 

what we ſee, mine are a faithful wunſeript from ori 

ginals about m. 

The Scythians were noted for wandering, and the 
Spaniards far ſloth and pride; our Iriſh are behind 
neither of theſe nations from which they deſcend, in 
their reſpectiye characteriſtics. better is he that la- 
* poureth and aboundeth in all things; than he that 
© boaſteth himſelf and wanteth bread, ſaith the ſon of 
* Sitach e, but ſo ſaith not the Irjſhman, in my own 
family a kitchen-wench refuſed to carry out cinders, 
becauſe ſhe was deſcended from an old Iriſh ſtock. ne- 
ver was there a more monſtrous eonjunction than that 
of pride with beggary; and yet this prodigy is ſeeneve- 
ry day in almoſt eyery part of this kingdom. at the 
ſame time thele proud people are more deſtitute than 
ſavages, and more abject than negroes. the negroes in 
our plantations have a ſaying, © if negro was not ne- 

bro, Iriſhmen would he negro,” and it may be affirm- 


ch. x. ver. 27. 
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ed with truth, that the very ſavages of America are 


better clad and lodged than the Iriſh cottagers through- 
out the ſine fertile countries of Limerick and Tip- 
perary. | 


Having long obſerved and bewailed this wretched 
ſtate of my countrymen, and the inſufficiency of ſe- - 


veral methods ſet on foot to reclaim them, I have re- 


courſe to your reverences, as the dernier reſort. make 


them to under(tand that you have their intereſt at heart. 
that you perſuade them to work for their own ſakes, 
and that Gop hath ordered matters ſo as that, they 
who will not work for themſelves, muſt work for 
others. the terrors of debt, ſlavery, and famine ſhould, 
one would think, drive the moſt ſlothful to labour. 
make them ſenſible of theſe things, and that the ends 
of providence and order of the world require induſtry 
in human creatures. man goeth forth to his work, 
* and to his labour until the evening, ſaith the Pſal- 


miſt, when he is deſcribing the beauty, order and per- | 


feion of the works of God. but what ſaith theſloth- 
ful perſon ? yet a little ſleep, a little ſlumber, a little 


© folding of the hands to ſleep +'; but what ſaith the 


Wiſe man? * ſo ſhall thy poverty come as one that tra- 
c yelleth, and thy want as an armed man |.” 
All nature will furniſh you with arguments and 
examples againſt ſloth, go to the ant thou ſluggard, 
Pf. eiv. ver. 23. + Prov. ch. vi. ver. 10. 
1 Prov. ch. vi. ver. 11 
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cries Solomon. the ant, the bee, the beetle, and eve · 
ry inſect but the drone, reads a leſſon of induſtry to 
man. but the ſhorteſt and moſt effectual leſſon is that 


of St. Paul: if any man will not work, neither ſhould 


he eat“. this command was enjoined the Theſſalo- 
nians, and equally reſpects all Chriſtians, and indeed 
all mankind ; it being evident by the light of nature, 
that the whole creation works together for good, and 
that no part was deſigned to be uſeleſs; as therefore the 
idle man is of no uſe, it follows that he hath no right 
to a ſubſiſtence, *let them work, ſaith the Apoſtle, and 
eat their own breadÞ;' not bread got by begging,not 


| bread earned by the ſweat of other men; but their own 


bread, that which is got by their own labour, * then 


_ * ſhalt thou eat the labour of thine hands,” ſaith the 


Pſalmiſt, to which he adds, happy ſhalt thou be, and 


it ſhall be well with thee ; intimating, that to work 


and enjoy the fruits thereof is a great bleſſing. 

A ſtothful man's imagination is apt to dreſs up la- 
bour in a horrible maſque; but, horrible as it is, idle- 
neſs is more to be dreaded, and a life of poverty (its 
neceſſary conſequence) is far more painful. it was the 
advice of Pythagoras, to chuſe the belt kind of life, 
for that uſe will render it agreeable, reconciling men 


even to the rougheſt exerciſe. by practice, pains be- 


come at ficlt eafy, and in the progreſs pleaſant; and 


* 2 Theſſ. ch. iii. ver. 10. + 2 Theſſ. ch. iii. ver. 12. 


} PC, cxxvili, ver. 2. 
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this is ſo true, that whoever examines things will find, 
there can be no ſuch thing as a happy life without la- 


| bour, and that whoever doth not labour with his 


hands, muſt in his own defence labour with his brains, 
. Certainly, planting and tillingtheearth is an exer- 
ciſe not leſs pleaſing than uſeful; it takes the peaſant 


from his ſmoaky cabin into the freſh air, and the open 


field, rendering his lot far more deſireable than that of 
the ſluggard, who lies in the W or fire whole days 
by the ſire. 

Convince your people, that not only pleaſure in- 
vites, but neceſſity alſo drives them to labour. if you 
haveany compaſſion for theſe poor creatures, put them 


in mind how many of them periſhed in a late memora- 


ble diſtreſs, thro' want of that provident care againſt 
a hard ſeaſon, obſervable, not only in all other men, 


but even in irrational animals. ſet before their eyes, 
in lively colours, their own indigent and fordid lives, 


compared with thoſe of other people, whoſe induſtry 
hath procured them hearty food, warm clothes, and 
decent dwellings. make them ſenſible what a reproach 


it is, that a nation which makes fo great pretenſions 


to antiquity, and is ſaid to have flouriſhed many ages 

ago in arts and learning, ſhould, in theſe our days, 

turn out a lazy, deſtitute, and degenerate race. 
Raiſe your voices, Reverend Sirs, exert your in- 


' fluence, ſhew your authority over the multitude, by 


engaging them to the practice of an honeſt induſtry, 
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a duty neceſſary to all, and required in all, whether 
Proteſtants, or Roman-catholics, whether Chriſtians, 


Jews, or Pagans. be ſo good, among other points, to 


find room for This, than which none is of more 
concern to the ſouls and bodies of your hearers, nor 
conſequently deſerves to be more amply, or frequent- 
ly inſiſted on. | 

Many and obvious are the motives that recommend 
this duty. upon a ſubject ſo copious you can never be 
at a Joſs ſor ſomething to ſay. and while by theſe 
means you reſcue your countrymen from want and 
miſery, you will have the ſatisfaction to behold your 
country itſelf improved. what pleaſure muſt it give 


| you to ſee theſe waſte and wild ſcenes, theſe naked 
ditches, and miſerable hovels, exchanged for fine plan- 


tations, rich meadows, well-tilled fields, and neat 
dwellings; to ſee people well fed, and well clad, in- 
ſtead of famiſhed ragged ſcare-crows ; and thoſe very 
perions tilling the fields, that uſed to beg in the ſtreets, 

Neither ought the difficulty of the enterpriſe to 
frighten you from attempting it, it muſt be confeſſed 
a habit of indultry is not at once introduced; neigh- 
bour neverthele{s will emulate neighbour, and the con- 
tagion of good example will ſpread as ſurely as of bad, 
tho* perhaps not ſo ſpeedily. it may be hoped, there 


are many that would be allured by a plentiful and de. 


cent manner of life to take pains, eſpecially when 


_ Ys... 
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they obſerve it to be attained by the induſtry of their 
neighbours, in no ſort better qualified than them- 
ſelves, ge | 

If the ſame gentle ſpirit of ſloth did not ſooth our 

{quires as well as peaſants, one would imagine there 
ſhould be no idle hands among us. alas! how many in- 
centives to induſtry offer themſelves in this iſland, 
crying aloud to the inhabitants for work ? roads to 
be repaired, rivers made navigable, . fiſheries on the 
coaſts, mines to be wrought, plantations to be raiſed, 
manufactures improved, and, above all, lands to be 
tilled and ſowed with all ſorts of grain. 

When ſo many circumſtances provoke and ani- 
mate your people to labour, when their private wants 
and the neceſſities of the public, when the laws, the 
magiſtrates, and the very country calls upon them, 
you cannot think it becomes you alone to be ſilent, 
or hindmoſt in every project for promoting the pub- 
lic good. why ſhould you, whoſe influence is greateſt, 
be leaſt ative? why ſhould you, whoſe words are moſt 
likely to prevail, ſay leaſt in the common cauſe ? 

Perhaps it will be ſaid, the diſcouragements attend- 

ing thoſe of your communion are a bar againſt all en- 
deavours for exciting them to a laudable induſtry. men 
are ſtirred up to labour by the proſpect of bettering 
their fortunes, by getting eſtates, or employments; 
but thoſe who are limited in the purchaſe of eſtates, 
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and excluded from all civil employments, ore deprived 


of thoſe ſpurs to induſtry, 

To this it may be anſwered, that admitting theſe 
conſiderations do, in ſome meaſure, damp induſtry 
and ambition in perſons of a certain rank, yet they 


can be no let to the induſtry of poor people, or ſupply 
an argument againſt endeayouring to procure meat, 
drink, and clothes. it is not propoſed, that you ſhould 


perſuade the better ſort to acquire eſtates, or qualify 
themſelves for becoming magiſtrates ; but only that 
you ſhould ſet the loweſt of the people at work, to 
provide themſelves with neceſſaries, and R the 


wants of nature. 


It will be alledged in excuſe of their idleneſs, that 
the country people want encouragement to labour, 
as not having a property in the lands. there is ſmall 
encouragement, ſay you, for them to build, or plant 
upon another's land, wherein they have only a tem- 
porary intereſt, to which I anſwer, that life itſelf is 
but temporary; that all tenures are not of the ſame 


kind ; that the caſe of our Engliſn and the original 


Triſh is equal in this reſpe& ; and that the true Abori- 
gines, or natural Iriſh, are noted for want of induſtry 
in improving even on their own lands, whereof they 
have both poſſeſſion and property. 

How many mduſfirious perfons are there in all ci- 
vilized countries, without any property in lands, or 
any proſpect of eſtates, or employments? induſtry ne- 
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yer fails to reward her yotaries. there is no one but 
can earn a little, and little added to little makes a heap. 
in this fertile and plentiful iſland, none can periſh for 
want but the idle and improvident. none who havein. 
duſtry, frugality and foreſight, but may get into tole- 
rable, if not wealthy circumſtances, are not all trades 
and manufactures open to thoſe of your communion? 
have you not the ſame free uſe, and may you not make 
the ſame advantage of fairs and markets as other men? 
do you pay higher duties, or are you liable to greater 
impoſitions than your fellow ſubjects? and are not 
the public premiums andencouragements given indif- 
ferently to artiſts of all communions? have not, in 
fact, thoſe of your communion a very great ſhare of the 
commerce of this kingdomin their hands? and is not - 
more to be got by this than by purchaſing eſtates, or 
poſſeſſing civil employments, whoſe incomes are of- 
ten attended with large expences ? 

A tight houſe, warm apparel, and ER food, 
are ſufficient motives to labour, if all had them, we 
| ſhould be a flouriſhing nation. and if thoſe who take 
pains may have them, thoſe who will not take pains 
are not to be pitied; they are to be looked on and 
treated as drones, the peſt and diſgrace of ſociety, 

It will be ſaid, the hardneſs of the landlord cramps 
the induſtry of the tenant. but if rent be high, and 
the landlord rigorous, there is more need of induſtry 
in the tenant. it is well known that in Holland, taxes 
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are much higher, and rent both of land and houſes far 


dearer than in Ireland. but this is no objection or im- 
pediment to the induſtry of the people, who are rather 
animated and ſpurred on to earn a livelihood by labour, 
that is not to be got without it. | 


You will ſay, it is an eaſy matter to make a plauſible 


diſcourſe on induſtry, and its advantages ; but what 
can he expected from poor creatures, who are deſti- 
tute of all conveniences for exerting their induſtry, 
who, have nothing to. improve upon, nothing to be- 
gin the world with? I anſwer they have their four 
quarters, and five ſenſes, is it nothing to poſſeſs the 
bodily organs ſound and entire? that wonderful ma- 
chine the hand, was it formed to be idle ? 


Was there but will to work, there are not wanting 


in this iſland either opportunities,or encouragements, 
_ ſpinning alone might employ all idle hands, (children 
as well as parents) being ſoon learned, eaſily perform- 


ed, and never failing of a market, requiring neither 
wit nor ſtrength, but ſuited to all ages and capacities. 
the public provides utenſils, and perſons for teaching 


the uſe of them ; but the public cannot provide aheart 
and will to be induſtrious. theſe, I willnot deny, may 
be found in ſeveral perſons in ſome other parts of the 
kingdom, and where-ever they are found, the com- 
fortable effects ſhew themſelves, but ſeldom, very ſel - 

dom, are they found in theſe ſouthern people, whoſe 
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indolence figureth a lion in the way, and is proof a- 
gainſt all encouragement. 
But you will inſiſt, how can a poor man, whoſe daily 
labour goes for the payment of his rent, be able to pro- 
vide preſent neceſſaries for his family, much leſs to lay 
upaſtorefor the future?.it mult be owned, a conſiderable 
ſhare of the poor man's time and labour goes towards 
paying his rent. but how are his wife and childrenem- 


ployed, or how doth he employ himſelf the reſt of his 


time? the ſame work tires, but different works relieve. 
where there is a true ſpirit of induſtry, there will never 
be wanting ſomething to do, without doors, or with- 
in, by candle-light, if not by day- light. labor ipſe 
f yoluptas,' faith the poet, and this is veriſied in fact. 


In England, when the labour of the field is over, 
it is uſual for men to betake themſelves to ſome other 
labour of a different kind. in the northern parts of that 


induſtrious land, the inhabitants meet, a jolly crew, 
at one another's houſes, where they merrily and fru- 
gally paſs the long and dark winter evenings ; ſeveral 
families by the ſame light, and the ſame fire, working at 
their different manufactures of wool, flax, or hemp; 
company mean while mutually cheering and provok- 
ing to labour, in certain other & parts you may ſee, on 
a ſummer's evening, the common labourers ſitting 
along the ſtreet of a town, or village, each at his own 
door, with a cuſhion before him, making bone: lace, 

ve. g. Newport Pagnel in Buckinghamſhire, 
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andearning more in anevening's paſtime, than an Iriſh 
family would in a whole day. thoſe people inſtead of 
cloſing the day with a game on greaſy cards, or lying 


ſtretched before the fire, paſs their time much more 


cheerfully in ſome uſeful employment, which cuſtom 
hath rendered light and agreeable. 

But admitting,for the various reaſons above alledg- 
ed, that it is impoſſible for our cottages to be rich, yet 


it is certain they may be clean. now bring them to be 


cleanly, and your work is half done. a little waſhing, 
ſcrubbing, and rubbing, beſtowed on their perſons and 
houſes, would introduce a ſort of induſtry, and in- 
duſtry in any one kind is apt to beget it in another. 
Indolence in dirt is a terrible ſymptom, which ſhews 
itſelf in our lower Iriſh more, perhaps, than in any 


people on this {ide the Cape of Good Hope. I will 


venture to add, that look throughout the kingdom, 
and you ſhall not find a clean houſe inhabited by clean 
people, and yet wanting neceſſaries; the ſame ſpirit 
of induſtry that keeps folk clean, being ſufficient to 
keep them alſo in food and raiment, 

But alas! our poor Iriſh are wedded to dirt upon 
principle. it is with ſome of them a maxim, that the 
way to make children thrive is to keep them dirty. 
and I do verily believe, that the familiarity with dirt, 
contracted and nouriſhed from their infancy, is one 
great cauſe of that ſloth which attends them in every 
ſtage of life, were children but brought up inan abhor- 
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rence of dirt, and obliged to keep themſelves clean, 
they would have ſomething to do, whereas they now 
do nothing. 

It is paſt all doubt, that thoſe who are educated in 
a ſupine neglect of all things, either profitable, or de- 
cent, muſt needs contract a ſleepineſs and indolence, 


which doth neceſſarily lead to poverty, and every other 


diſtreſs that attends it. love not ſleep, cries Solomon, 


© leſt thou come to poverty; open thine eyes and thou 


* ſhalt be ſatisfied with bread +.” it is therefore greatly 
to be wiſhed, that you would. perſuade parents to in- 
ure their children betimes to a habit of induſtry, as 
the ſureſt way to ſhun the miſeries that muſt otherwiſe 
befal them. | 

An early habit, whether of ſloth, or diligence, will 
not fail to ſhew itſelf throughout the whole courſe of 
a man's life. train up a child, faith the Wiſe-Man, in 
© the way he ſhould go, and when he is old he will not 
© depart from it.” the firſt tincture often leaves ſo deep 
a ſtain as no after-thought or endeavour can waſh 
out. hence ſloth, in ſome minds, is proof againſt all 
arguments and examples whatſoever, all motives of 
intereſt andduty, allimpreſſionseven of cold and hun- 
ger. this habit rooted in the child, grows up and ad- 
heres to the man, producing a general liſtleſſneſs, and 


| f Prov. ch. xx. ver. 13. 
Prov. ch, xxil. ver. 6. 
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averſion from labour. this I take to be our great ca- 
lamity. 1 | 8 

For admitting, that ſome of our ſquires and land- 
lords are vultures, with iron bowels, and that their 
hardneſs and ſeverity is a great diſcouragement to the 
tenant, who will naturally prefer want and eaſe, before 
want and toil? it muſt, at the ſame time, be admitted, 
that neither is the landlord, generally ſpeaking, ſo 
bard, nor the climate ſo ſevere, nor the ſoil ſo ungrate- 
ful, as not to anſwer the husbandman's labour, where 
there is a ſpirit of induſtry; the want of which is the 
true cauſe of our national diſtreſs. of this there are 
many evident proofs. 


I have myſelf known a man, from the loweſt con. 


dition of life, without friends or education, not know- 
ing ſo much as to write or read, bred to no trade or cal- 
ling, by pure dint of day- labour, frugality and fore- 
ſight, to have grown wealthy, even in this iſland; and 
under all the above-mentioned diſadvantages. and 
what is done by one, is poſſible to another. 

In Holland a child five years old is maintained by 
its own labour; in Ireland many children of twiee that 
age do nothing but ſteal, or encumber-the hearth and 
dunghill. this ſhameful neglect of education ſhews it- 
ſelf thro” the whole courſe of their lives, in a matchleſs 
ſloth, bred in the very bone, and not to be accounted 
for by any out ward hardſhip, or diſcouragement what- 
ever: it is the native colour, if we may ſo ſ peak, and 
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completion of the people. Dutch, Engliſh, French 


or Flemiſh, cannot match them. | 
Mark an Iriſhman at work in the field; if a conch, 
or horſeman go by, he is ſure to ſufpend his labove, 
and ſtand ſtaring till they are out of ſight. a neigh- 
bour of mine made it his remark in a journey from 
London to Briſtol, that all the labourers, of whom he 
enquired the road, conſtantly anſwered without look- 


ing up, or interrupting their work, except one who 


ſtood ſtaring and leaning on his pace, and him he 
found to be an Triſhman, 

It is a ſhameful thing, and pecuhar to this nation, 
to ſee luſty vagabonds ſtrolling about the country,and 


begging without any pretence to beg, ask them why | 
they do not labour to earn their own livelihood, they 
will tell you, they want employment; offer to employ 


them, and they ſhall refuſe your offer ; or, if you get 
them to work one day, you may be ſure not to ſee 


them the next. I have known them decline even the 


lighteſt labour, that ofhay-making, having at the ſame 
time neither clothes for their backs, nor food for their 
bellies. 

A ſore leg is an eſtate to ſuch a fellow, and this 
may be eaſily got, and continued with ſmall trouble. 
ſuch is their lazineſs, that rather than work they will 


cheriſh a diſtemper. this I know to be true, having 


ſeen more than one inſtance, wherein the ſecond na- 
tureſo far prevailed over the firſt, that ſloth was pre- 
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ferred to health. to theſe beggars who make much of 
their ſores, and prolong their diſeaſes, you cannot do 
a more thankleſs office than cure them, except it be to 
| ſhave their beards, which conciliate a ſort of reverence 
to that order of men. 

It is indeed a difficult task to reclaim ſuch fellows 
from their ſlothful and brutal manner of life, to which 


they ſeem wedded with an attachment that no tem- 


poral motives can conquer; nor is there, humanly 
ſpeaking, any hopes they will mend, except the reſpect 
for your leſſons, and fear of ſomething beyond the 
grave be able to work a change in them. 
- Certainly, if I may adviſe, you ſhould in return for 
the lenity and indulgence of the government, endea- 
vour to make yourſelves uſeful to the public; and this 
vill beſt be performed, by rouſing your poor country- 
men from their beloved ſloth. I ſhall not now diſpute 
the truth or importance of other points, but will ven- 
ture to ſay, that you may ſtill find time to inculcate 
this doctrine of an honeſt induſtry,and that this would 
by no means be time thrown away, if promoting your 
country's intereſt, and reſcuing ſo many unhappy 


wretches of your communion from beggary, or the 


oallows, be thought worth your pains, 
It ſhould ſeem you cannot in your ſermons do bet - 


ter than inveigh againſt idleneſs, that extenſive pa- 


rent of many miſeries and many ins; idleneſs, the 
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mother of hunger, and ſiſter of theft; idleneſs which, 
the fon of Sirach aſſures us, teacheth many vices.” 

The ſame doctrine is often preached from the gal- 
lows. and indeed the poverty, nakedneſs, and famine, 
which idleneſs entaileth on her votaries, do make men 
ſo wretched, that they may well think it better to die, 
than to live ſuch lives. hence a courage for all villai- 
nous undertakings, which bringing men to a ſhame- 
ful death, do then open their eyes when they are go- 
ing to be cloſed for ever. 

If you have any regard (as i it is not to be doubted) 
either for the ſouls or bodies of your people, or even 
for your own intereſt and credit, you cannot fail to 

inveigh againſt this crying ſin of your country. ſee- 
ing you are obnoxious to the laws, ſhould you not in 
prudence try to reconcile yourſelyes to the favour of 
the public; and can you do this more effectually, than 
by co-operating with the public ſpirit of the — 
ture, and men in power? 

Were this but done heartily, would you but * be 
© inſtant in ſeaſon, and out of ſeafon, reprove, rebuke, 
© exhort 4, ſuch is the aſcendent you have gained o- 

ver the people, that we might ſoon expect to ſee the 
good effects thereof. we might hope © that our garners 
* would ſoon be full, affording all manner of ſtore, that 
our ſheep would bring forth thouſands, that our oxen 
* would be ſtrong to labour, that there would be no 
+ 2 Tim. ch. iv. ver. 2. 
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breaking in, nor going out, (no robbery, nor migra- 


© tion for bread) and that there would be no complain: | 


ing in our ſtreets . 
It ſtands upon you to act with vigour in this cauſe, 


and ſhake off the ſhackles of ſloth from your country- 


men, the rather, becauſe there be ſome who ſurmiſe, 


that yourſelves have put them on. right or wrong, 


men will be apt to judge of your doctrines by their 
fruits. it will reflect ſmall honour on their teachers, 
if inſtead of honeſty and induſtry, thoſe of your com- 
munion are peculiarly diſtinguiſhed by the contrary 
qualities, or if the nation converted by the great and 
glorious Saint Patrick, ſhould, above all other nations 
be ſtigmatized and marked out as good for nothing. 
I can never ſuppoſe you ſo much your own enemies 
as to befriends to this odious ſloth, but were this once 
aboliſhed, and a laudable induſtry introduced in its 
ſtead, it may perhaps be asked, who are to begainers? 


T anſwer, your Reverences are like to be great gai- 


ners; for every penny you now gain, you would gain 
a ſhilling ; you would gain alſo in your credit: and 
yourlives would be more comfortable. 
You need not be told, how hard it is to rake from 
rags and penury a tolerable ſubſiſtence : or how offen- 
ſive to perform the duties of your function, amidft 


ſtench and naſtineſs; or how much things would change 
lor the better, in proportion to the induſtry and wealth 


+ Pf, exliv. ver. 13, 14. 
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af your flocks, duty as well as intereſt call upon you 
toclothe the naked, and feed the hungry, by perſuad- 


ing them to eat (in the apoſtle's phraſe) their own 


© bread,” or, as the Pſalmiſt expreſſes it, © the labour 


of their own hands.” by inſpiring your flocks with 
a a love of induſtry, you will at once ſtrike at the root 
of many vices, and diſpoſe them to practiſe many vir- 


tues, this therefore is the readieſt way to improve 


them. 

Conſult your ſuperiors, they ſhall tell you the doc- 
trine here delivered is a ſound catholic doctrine, not 
limited to Proteſtants, but extending to all, and ad- 


mitted by all, whether Proteſtants or Roman Catho- 
lics,Chriſtians or Mahometans, Jews or Gentiles, and 
as it is of the greateſt extent, ſo it is alſo of the higheſt 


en. St. Paul, expreſly ſaith, that if any pro- 
vide not for his own, and eſpecially for thoſe of his 

© ownhouſe, he hath denied the faith, andi is worſe than 
* an infidel . 

In vain then do you endeavour to make men or- 
thodox in points of faith, if at the ſame time in the 
eyes of Chriſt and his apoſtles, you ſuffer them to be 
worſe than infidels, than thoſe who have no faith at 


all. there is ſomething it ſeems worſe than even infi- 


delity ; and to incite and ſtimulate you to put away 
that curſed thing from among you, is the deſign and 
| | + 1 Tim, ch. v. ver. 8. 
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aim of this addreſs. the doctrine we recommend is an 
evident branch of the law of nature; it was taught by 
prophets, inculcated by apoſtles, encouraged and en- 
forced by philoſophers, legiſlators, and all wiſe ſtates, 


in all ages, and in all parts of the world. let me there - 


fore intreat you to exert yourſelves, to be inſtant in 
© ſeaſon, and out of ſeaſon, rebuke, reprove, exhort. 
take all opportunities to drive the lyon out of the way, 
raiſe your voices, omit no occaſion, publicor private, 
of awakening your wretched countrymen from their 
ſweet dream of ſloth, 


Many ſuſpect your religion to be the cauſe of that 
notorious idleneſs, which prevails ſo generally among 


the natives of this iſland, as if the Roman Catholic 
faith was inconſiſtent with an honeſt diligence in a 


man's calling. but whoever conſiders the great ſpirit 


of induſtry that reigns in Flanders and France, and 
even beyond the Alps, muſt acknowledge this to be a 


groundleſs ſuſpicion. in Piedmont and Genoa, in the' 


Milaneſe and the Venetian State, and indeed through- 


out all Lombardy, how well is the ſoil cultivated, and | 


what manufactures of ſilk, velvet, paper, and other 
commodities flouriſh ? the King of Sardinia will ſuffer 
no idle hands in his territories, no beggar to live by 
the ſweat of another's brow ; it has even been made 
penal at Turin, to relieve a ſtrolling beggar. to which 
. F might add, that the perſon whoſe authority will be 
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of greateſt weight with you, even the Pope himſelf, is 
an this day endeavouring to put new life into TRE 
and manufactures of his country. | 

Tho' I am in no ſecret of the court of Rome, i 
will venture to affirm, that neither Pope, nor Cardi- 


nals, will be pleaſed to hear, that thoſe of their com- 


3 munion are diſtinguiſhed above all others, by ſloth, 


dirt, and beggary; or be diſpleaſed at your endeavour- 
ing to reſcue them from the reproach of ſuch an infa- 


mous diſtinction. 


The caſe is as clear as the ſun; what we urge is 


enforced by every motive that can work on a reaſona- 


ble mind. the good of your country, your own private 
intereſt, the duty of your function, the cries and diſ- 


treſſes of the poor do with one voice call for your aſ- 
ſiſtance. and if it is on all hands allowed to be right and 
juſt, if agreeable both to reaſon and religion, if co- 


incident with the views both of your temporal and 


ſpiritual ſuperiors, it is to be hoped, this Addreſs may 


finda favourable reception, and that a zeal for diſput- 
ed points, will not hinder yourconcurring topropagate 
ſo plain and uſeful a doctrine, wherein we are all a- 
greed. 

When a leak is to be ſtopped, or a fire extinguiſh 
ed, do not all hands co-operate, without diſtinction 
of ſe or party? or, if I am fallen into a ditch, ſhall 
I not ſuffer a man to help me out, till I have firſt exa- 
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WS. _ onthe contrary, Iam your ſincere well-wiſher, .' 
_- I conlider you as my coun „as fellow-ſubjedts,. 
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